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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The President’s Address at Commencement Exercises at the 
Philadelphia Civic Center. May 18, 1975 


President Meyerson, distinguished honoraries, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the faculty, parents, friends, and graduating seniors of the class of 
1975, and fellow alumni of the University of Pennsylvania: 


It is a great privilege and a very high honor for me to be here on this 
wonderful occasion. 

Let me reiterate, if I might, and thank you most sincerely for the 
honor and the pleasure of speaking here today to the graduating class of 
the University of Pennsylvania, one of America’s great educational com- 
plexes consisting of 16 institutions of higher learning and personal enlight- 
enment—17 if you include Smokey Joe’s. [Laughter] 

I have only been here for a few hours today, but one of the things 
I have come to recognize and to admire in all Penn students is your ability 
to keep things in perspective. 

The way I see it, in an age that puts such a premium on drive, 
ambition, competition, and the need to excel, any campus that has a 
sculpture called “We Lost” can’t be all bad. [Laughter] 

Really, I am very delighted to be here on this momentous occasion 
in the history of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Two hundred years ago, the members of the Second Continental 
Congress adjourned their sessions and marched over in a body to partic- 
ipate in the graduation ceremonies of your great institution. I congratu- 
late you on this unique bit of history. From my experience, it is not all that 
easy to get a Congress to march together on anything. 

I do congratulate today’s graduates. But if my congratulations are to 
have any real meaning, I must relate the past to the present, and our 
national goals to your individual goals. 

It is a very special privilege to address a university whose growth has 
always been oriented toward the future. Your medica! school, your school 
of business, and other departments of the University of Pennsylvania 
testify to a timely response to the needs of the community by equipping 
individuals to become problem-solvers. 

Your illustrious founder, Benjamin Franklin, conceived of a univer- 
sity as a center where an individual can find fulfillment through the 
individual’s own efforts. Franklin did not see schools as the purveyors of 
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all of the answers. He saw them constantly responding to the needs of the 
community rather than conforming scholars to the rigid classic mold. 

Franklin’s own life was a continuous self-educational process. Prac- 
tical wisdom was his aim. We find nowhere in his writings the false concept 
of “completion of education.” He saw no limitations to what an individual 
could learn. 

When eight bachelors and four masters received their degrees here 
200 years ago, the Continental Congress was groping its way to a fateful 
decision as to the direction this country should take in the future. But 
there was also much talk of the past, for the delegates were determined 
not to repeat its mistakes. 

One of the young commencement speakers in 1775 held forth on 
“The Fall of the Empires,” which he attributed to excesses of luxury, 
venality, and vice. He was not far wrong, and he wound up by looking 
far into the future and expressing the hope—his hope for America— 
that amidst the wide waste of empires, this one corner of the globe may 
at least remain the last asylum of truth, righteousness, and freedom. 

Freedom was on everybody’s lips that day in May 1775, just as it 
is in May of 1975. 

The news of Lexington and Concord, though nearly a month had 
passed, had just reached Philadelphia newspapers. But there was by no 
means unanimity for independence; indeed, I suspect if there had been a 
public opinion poll in those days, they probably would have showed a 
great majority of Americans considered themselves loyal Englishmen 
and wanted no war. 

As we read the records of 1775, we find a spirited debate. It was 
actually in progress right here on this campus, as well as in the nearby 
deliberations of the Continental Congress, between the proponents of 
individual liberty and independence and the defenders of discipline and 
order. 

In the long, long perspective of two centuries, it is clear to us today 
that both sides were right. The American Revolution was not a single shot 
fired or heard round the world. It was, as John Adams warned, a long, 
obstinate, and bloody war that lasted 6'% years, followed by another 
period of political experimentation in which the weak and the divided 
infant nation barely survived. 

But the most remarkable thing about the beginnings of our Nation 
is that the men of the Revolution stuck to it until it was finished. Their 
mutual pledges of their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor were 
more than empty words. In breaking with the past, they did not neglect 
to build a better system for their posterity. 

Today, we look back 200 years, not merely to take pride in our 
history, although we do; not merely to mark the high priority which 
Americans have always accorded to education and higher learning, 
although we do; we look back during this Bicentennial to learn some 
practical lessons for today and tomorrow. 

As a nation, we have recently gone through some very rough times. 
We have experienced military and diplomatic setbacks, but Washington 
and Franklin survived experiences far, far worse. Inflation, high prices, 
unemployment, recession—all of these problems were more pressing in 
1775 than they are in 1975, that is if one believes the rhetoric of the 
Continental Congress and the lively reports of the colonial press. 
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But these are not the real lessons of the American Revolution. The 
real lesson of our Revolution is that national goals can be achieved only 
through a combination of national purpose and of national will. 

The Thirteen Colonies in the very beginning were weak militarily, 
dependent economically, and divided politically. Gradually, they found 
their goals and articulated their purpose-—in Tom Jefferson’s words—life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

But the national will that saw the struggle through to its successful 
conclusion was better expressed by the patriot farmer who said as he 
picked up his musket, “We’ll see who’s going to own this farm.” I believe 
that spirit is very much alive in America today. 

I am immensely proud of the marines, the airmen, and the seamen 
who rescued their captured countrymen. Their skill and courage, their 
dedication and sacrifice makes us all humbly grateful and very glad that 
a greater danger was averted. 

But we must not forget that the jubilant cheers that greeted the 
pealing of the Liberty Bell were followed by the trial and the testing of 
Valley Forge. 

National will comes from a consensus of national purpose, from the 
collective agreement among thinking citizens as to the goals they seek as 
a nation. 

A free people will never find unanimity, but a people must be united 
in the pursuit of certain common goals in order to remain free. 

The goals that were proclaimed here in Philadelphia, after a dozen 
years of war and wrestling with the problems of a new kind of self-govern- 
ment society, are as valid today as they were in 1787: 

—To form a more perfect Union, 

—establish justice, 

—ensure domestic tranquility, 

—-provide for the common defense, 

—promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 

ourselves and to posterity. 

We need add to these original goals only the implicit one of striving 
to preserve and to advance the cause of peace and harmony among all 
nations and all peoples. We do not need nobler or newer goals. We do 
need a renewed sense of national purpose and a strengthening of our 
national will to pursue these goals. 

In a sense, our American Revolution was never ended. We are unique 
people in that we are at the same time eminently practical and incurably 
idealistic. Americans are always more interested in the future than in the 
past. We expect and we demand that tomorrow will be better than today. 

While I have spoken of national goals, I know that each of you, and 
tightly so, have individual goals and that the celebration of this day is 
clouded by the immediate problem of furthering those goals by finding 
meaningful employment. 


Almost a million young Americans graduating from institutions of 
higher learning this year are faced, through no fault of their own, with 
economic difficulties greater than any since the period of my own com- 
mencement with the class of 1935. 

As President, my first objective has been to overcome current eco- 
nomic problems. Our national goal is jobs for all who want to work and 
economic opportunity for all to want to achieve. 
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Government—your Government, mine—must follow policies that 
enable and encourage the private economic system to create more mean- 
ingful jobs in the real world. Greater productivity is the only sure way 
to greater prosperity and a better life for everybody. 

Yes, we are coming out of this recession. We are on our way back. 
And we are on the right track. We cannot be satisfied with simply getting 
back to where we were, and we will not. 


We must redefine, as I see it, our national purposes and pursue them 
with a renewal of national will. On our 200th birthday, shall we occupy 
ourselves questioning our limitations or exploring our possibilities? 


Shall we conclude from two centuries of American experience that 
we can do [no] more or that we can do much, much, much more? I think 
the answer is very simple. We will do the latter. The United States of 
America that evolved from the uneasy disputations and heated debates 
here in Philadelphia has now before it a chance to write a new declara- 
tion of interdependence, among ourselves and with all peoples. 


We must infuse our institutions with a new realism built on the old 
idealism—and we will. We must develop a vast new energy industry that 
will spur employment and ensure economic security—and we will. We 
must expand the control of each individual over his or her own life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—and we will. 


We must increase the participation and influence of every citizen 
in the processes of self-government and the shaping of national con- 
sensus—and we will. We must lead humanity’s everlasting effort to live 
harmoniously with nature, employing the technology to the enrichment of 
spirit as well as body—and we will. 

We must sustain and strengthen our alliances and partnerships with 
other freedom-loving nations as we seek cooperation and rational relations 
with all peoples—and we will. 


We must maintain our vigilance and our defenses as a symbol of our 
undiminished devotion to peace and a lawful world—and we will. 

Finally, perhaps more importantly, we must declare again the 
brotherly love in which this great Commonwealth was founded. We must 
learn to trust one another and to help one another. We must pledge anew 
to one another our lives, our fortunes, and our own sacred honor—and 
we will. 

Benjamin Franklin told the Constitutional Convention in those early 
years that “much of the strength and efficiency of any government, in 
procuring and securing happiness to the people, depends on opinion—on 
the general opinion of the goodness of that government as well as [of] the 
wisdom and integrity of its governors.” 

As President, I value your good opinion and hope always to deserve 
it. And I ask the graduates of 1975 to work with me on America’s new 
agenda, just as the class of 1775 joined in proclaiming a new era of liberty 
and hope. They did well by us. We must do even better by Americans 
yet unborn. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in the Auditorium at the Philadelphia Civic 
Center after receiving an honorary doctor of laws degree from Martin Meyerson, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to the commencement exercises, 
the President attended a luncheon for faculty members and honorary degree recipients 
at the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
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University of Pennsylvania 


The President’s Remarks to an Overflow Crowd 
Attending the Commencement Exercises at the 
Philadelphia Civic Center. May 18, 1975 


President Meyerson, distinguished parents, friends—well, 
just nice people: 

It is great to be here. I was thrilled by the opportunity 
to participate in this wonderful occasion to honor the 
graduates who have earned their degrees at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

I was saying to the President, it just makes one feel good 
to come to a great university campus and to see the en- 
thusiasm, the good will that is so healthy and fine for 
America as we face some of the problems between now 
and our next 100 years. 

But the thing that is wonderful, as I look at it—we 
have some difficulties, but the spirit of America is strong 
and healthy, it is visionary, it is generous, it is human, 
and this is the way it was 200 years ago and for our coun- 
try’s life for 200 years. 

So, what they gave us we can build on, and that should 
be our mission for those yet unborn. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:15 p.m. in the Exhibition Hall at 
the Philadelphia Civic Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reception Honoring Senator 
Hugh Scott 


The President’s Remarks at the Reception Sponsored 
by the American Friends of Lubavitch in 
Philadelphia. May 18,1975 


Mr. Segal, Senator Scott, and lovely wife, Marian, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am really honored and privileged to be here with the 
American Friends of Lubavitch. Shalom. 

Obviously, it is a great privilege and pleasure for me 
to be here today to join with all of you in honoring my 
very, very good friend, Hugh Scott, a colleague of mine in 
the Congress for many, many years. 

I am deeply grateful for the many, many instances 
where Hugh has given me good counsel and fine support, 
and there is no way that I can ever adequately repay him 
for his friendship. I might even go so far as to say that 
Hugh is one of the first people I turn to when I have 
tzores (troubles). And in the last few weeks, have I had 
tzores. [Laughter] 

Today, it gives me a great deal of personal pleasure to 
add my voice to yours as we say to Hugh Scott on this 
very, very special occasion, mazel tov (good luck). 


I think we all recognize that we are blessed in countless 
ways in this great country, not the least of which is the 
quality and the character of the men and women who 
give life to America. The leadership of a great people in 
a democracy makes special demands on a public official. 
He must have the desire to know what is on the people’s 
minds, the wisdom to know what is in their hearts, and 
the courage to know what to do is right. 

All of these qualities are possessed in abundance by the 
man you honor today. I have known Hugh Scott for 27 
years. I have valued, as I said earlier, his personal friend- 
ship. And I have admired his complete and total integrity. 
There are very, very few public officials who have so suc- 
cessfully combined the serious duties of statesmanship 
with the good humor and the good grace which are Hugh 
Scott’s trademarks. 

You honor Hugh today for his staunch and steadfast 
support he has given to the State of Israel since its creation 
27 years ago. It’s an honor he richly deserves. And I know 
that he cherishes it. The rest of the Nation continues to 
honor him as a man of conviction with a talent for 
compromise; a man of experience who looks into the 
future; a man of integrity with a little twinkle in his eye; 
a man of intellect who can do battle with the best of them 
in the toughest struggle in the Congress or in any other 
political arena. 

This is the total man that I know as Hugh Scott, a man 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania dearly loves— 
the man today that you honor and pay tribute to. The 
library center in Israel, which you are dedicating to his 
name, and that of his lovely wife, Marian, is a fitting 
honor, signifying as it does the wealth of knowledge which 
man has gathered through the ages and the use of that 
knowledge in constructive and purposeful purposes. 

Nothing could characterize better Hugh’s own life, nor 
reflect more accurately the philosophy of your movement. 
You are committed to preserving the deep and very 
abiding faith of the Jewish tradition for young and suc- 
ceeding generations. Your devotion has won the respect 
and the admiration and, I might say, the appreciation of 
thousands in this country and around the world. One 
reason is the leadership of Rabbi Schneerson, who is 
observing his 25th anniversary this year as the head of this 
movement. 

My wish for you tonight was best said by one of my 
predecessors in the White House, and I quote: “May the 
children of the stock of Abraham who dwell in this land 
continue to merit and enjoy the good will of [the] other 
inhabitants.” 

And the quotation goes on as follows: “May the father 
of all mercies scatter light [and] not darkness in our paths, 
and make us all in our several vocations useful here, and 
in his own due time and way, everlastingly happy.” 

The President who wrote those words was George 
Washington. The year was 1790. The spirit of what he 
said is as alive today as it was then. 
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My congratulations to Hugh Scott, to Marian, and my 
thanks to all of you for letting me join with you in paying 
this tribute to them. 

May God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:11 p.m. at the Marriott Motor 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., at the reception sponsored by the American 
Friends of Lubavitch, an organization which encourages Jews to 
adhere to the moral, ethical, and religious teaching of the Torah. 
In his remarks, the President referred to Rabbi Menachem 
Schneerson, leader of the movement in the United States, and 
Bernard G. Segal, former president of the American Bar Association. 
The library named in honor of Senator and Mrs. Scott is located in 
Kfar Chabad, Israel. 


Dinner Honoring Former Senators 
Aiken and Cotton 


The President’s Remarks by Telephone to the Dinner in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, Honoring George Aiken 
of Vermont and Norris Cotton of New Hampshire. 
May 18, 1975 


THE PRESIDENT. I wanted to call and to express my great 
appreciation for the small business people throughout 
the northeastern area—Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts—for their superb effort in membership, as 
well as philosophically, for the things that I think are 
pretty fundamental in our American society. 

I am delighted, David [Brinkley], that you are partici- 
pating in this with your great knowledge and expertise, 
information concerning what goes on here in Washington. 

Of course, Norris Cotton and Senator Aiken are two 
of my very favorite people. They served with me for all 
of the time, really, that I have served in the Congress 


of the United States, and I know of their total dedication 
when they were in the House as well as in the Senate, 
for what was good in making small business as a force 
and a factor in the economy of the United States. 

I’ve had an opportunity to look, of course, at the total 
economy. And we hear, ordinarily, about what big corpo- 
rations do here or there. But it’s my judgment that the 
strength of America really comes from the small business 
people who provide services, provide production, provide 
research and development. 

That’s what makes America strong. And I congratulate 
the 1,200 small businessmen in the northeastern area of 
our country for their substantial contribution, substan- 
tively, but more importantly in a philosophical way, in 
making America the kind of a country that we have today. 

If I might just add a point at this situation, America 
has had the problem of being tested at home and chal- 


lenged abroad. The strength of America is its vision, its 
dedication, and I have the utmost faith in individuals in 
small groups, in what is necessary and essential to make 
America the kind of country that we all believe in. 

I respect, of course, the manufacturing and production 
geniuses of our country. They’re wonderful. But the chips 
that I think are important ought to be put, on the guy 
or the gal—I guess we have to do that now, don’t we— 
{laughter|—-who, through their little store, their little 
factory, their little service organization produce for what 
people want, what people can get from our kind of society. 

David, I just think you’re wonderful to be up here with 
all of these fine people from Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts. And give them the good old pitch for 
a better America, a country that went through not only 
the crisis of the last week, the crisis of the last month—but 
we took some lickings but we came back strong, because 
the character of America is the foundation of our success. 


God bless every one of you. May I add this one thing: 
Senator Aiken and Senator Cotton epitomize the strength 
that I’ve been talking about, and I thank both of them 
for their great contribution to a wonderful country that 
can go from adversity to success, because 213 million 
Americans believe in this country and believe in a better 
world for everybody. 

David, thank you very much. 

Norris, how are you? 

SENATOR Cotton. Fine, Mr. President. It is nice to 
hear your voice. You are most kind to speak so well of 
Senator Aiken, who deserves it, and Norris Cotton, who 
deserves part of it. [Laughter] 

THE PreswentT. Well, I know you both, and what I 
said about both of you I believe. And don’t give me any 
hard time, Norris. 

SENATOR Corton. No, no, I won’t. I won’t, indeed. 

Tue Present. Do you have any little stories that 
you know about me? 

SENATOR Corton. No. I couldn’t tell the stories tonight 
because—I have five of them, and I was only allowed to 
tell one because you were going to call up here. 

But, Mr. President, I am happy to inform you that 
you are in. David Brinkley was asked to predict and he 
predicted your reelection, didn’t he? He pulled out a 
couple of other boners, too. But, that was real endorse- 
ment. 

And seriously, I think that I would gamble that four- 
fifths of the people here tonight are pretty proud of you 
for what you have just done in the last week. I want to tell 
you that. You heard the applause, and that’s better than 
my voice. I'll give up the phone now. 

Tue Preswent. Norris, let me just say this: The execu- 
tion of the order, or orders, that was easy, because I knew 
that we had great marines, great airmen, great seamen, 
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great soldiers, who would carry out those orders and do 
what was right for America and do it successfully. 

We have to support them. They are fine young people, 
well-led, well-equipped, and they proved what we have 
all said—that we are strong, we are tolerant, we are cau- 
tious but firm. This is what America has to be as we move 
into the days ahead. We should thank them. That is 
the important thing. 

David, I hope you enjoy it up there. They are great 
people, and I thank you for the opportunity of just saying 
a word or two. 


Mr. Brinktey. Well, thank you, Mr. President. Some 
of those in the room look forward to seeing you in March. 
THE PRESENT. I'll be up there. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. from the White House. 
The Northeast Business Group and the Small Business Service 
Bureau sponsor the testimonial dinner annually to honor indi- 
viduals for their efforts on behalf of small businessmen. David 
Brinkley of NBC News was the master of ceremonies. 


Department of the Army 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Norman R. 
Augustine To Be Under Secretary. May 19, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Norman R. Augustine, of McLean, Va., to be Under 
Secretary of the Army. He will succeed Herman R. 
Staudt, who resigned effective May 1, 1975. 


Mr. Augustine has been Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Research and Development) since September 
1973. From 1970 to 1973, he was vice president for ad- 
vanced programs, Vought Missiles and Space Co., after 
serving as director of the advanced missiles and space sys- 
tems of the Vought Systems Division. In 1965, he became 
Staff Assistant for Strategic Defense Systems, Department 
of Defense. He later became Assistant Director of Tactical 
Missiles and Ordnance and Land Warfare and worked in 
the Office of the Director for Defense Research and Engi- 
neering for the Department. 

In 1958, he joined the Douglas Aircraft Co., serving 
successively as research aerodynamicist, design group 
leader, section chief, program manager, and chief engi- 
neer, until 1965. 

Mr. Augustine was born on July 27, 1935, in Denver, 
Colo. He received his B.S. degree magna cum laude in 
1957 and his M.S. degree in 1959 from Princeton Uni- 
versity. He did additional graduate work at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, the University of Southern 
California, and Columbia University. 

Mr. Augustine is married to the former Margareta 
Engman, and they have two children. 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Refugees 


Remarks of the President Upon Signing Executive 
Order 11860 Establishing the Committee on 
Refugees From Southeast Asia. May 19, 1975 


Members of the Congress, members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, members of the Federal Establishment, members 
who are here just to participate: 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for me to welcome 
you to the White House on this occasion. I definitely am 
grateful for your coming to Washington on this occasion 
on such short notice, but time is of the essence. 

If I might, I would like to now sign the Executive order 
and make a few comments at a later point. 

We have a big job to do, and we have asked some out- 
standing people from all segments of our society to par- 
ticipate. I am delighted, of course, to have John Eisen- 
hower act as Chairman. His experience in Government, 
his leadership will be invaluable as we try to meet this 
critical problem as quickly and as successfully as possible. 

We got a great deal of support from many segments of 
our society. I was extremely pleased when we received 
a telegram from George Meany of the AFL-CIO. I’m 
sorry George couldn’t be here, but he is well represented. 

We received a number of other communications from 
individuals and groups—business, agriculture, professions, 
labor, of course, many church organizations, Government, 
State as well as municipal. The response has really been 
most heartwarming and very encouraging to those of us 
who felt that our country had an opportunity to again re- 
assert the open door policy that we have had for so long 
on behalf of people who wanted to come to this great 
land. 

It seems to me that, as we look back over our Nation’s 
history, most, if not all of us, are the beneficiaries of the 
opportunities that come from a country that has an open 
door. 

In one way or another, all of us are immigrants. And 
the strength of America over the years has been our diver- 
sity—diversity of all kinds of variations—religion, ethnic, 
and otherwise. 

I recall very vividly a statement that seems apropos at 
this time, that the beauty of Joseph’s coat is its many 
colors. The strength of America is its diversity. 

The people that we are welcoming today—the indi- 
viduals who are on Guam or in Camp Pendleton or Eglin 
Air Force Base—are individuals who can contribute 
significantly to our society in the future. They are people 
of talent, they are industrious, they are individuals who 
want freedom, and I believe they will make a contribution 
now and in the future to a better America. 
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We do have some difficulties in trying to assimilate as 
quickly as possible some 100,000-plus. But the Congress 
has responded, organizations are participating, adminis- 
trative people are working literally night and day. And 
the net result is we are making headway and progress. 

I don’t mean to discount the problems, but all of you, 
and those that you represent, can help tremendously in 
the days ahead. 

I can assure you that we will give maximum attention, 
we will make every conceivable effort, to see to it that 
your job is made easier so that our new friends can start 
a new life in this great country. 

We are a big country. Some 35,000 heads of family are 
joining us. Sixty-five percent of those who are coming are 
children. They deserve a better chance. They deserve the 
warmth and the friendship which is typical of America. 

I just thank all of you for what you have done and 
what you will do in making this job easier and better for 
people that we want as good Americans. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. 


President’s Advisory Committee 


on Refugees 
Executive Order 11860. May 19, 1975 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON REFUGEES 


Since the arrival of the first settlers on our eastern sea- 
board nearly 400 years ago, America has been a refuge 
for victims of persecution, intolerance and privation from 
around the world. Tide after tide of immigrants has 
settled here and each group has enriched cur heritage 
and added to our well-being as a nation. 

For many residents of Southeast Asia who stood by 
America as an ally and who have lost their homeland in 
the tragic developments of the past few weeks, America 
offers a last, best hope upon which they can build new 
lives. We are a big country and their numbers are propor- 
tionately small. We must open our doors and our hearts. 

The arrival of thousands of refugees, mostly children, 
will require many adjustments on their part and consid- 
erable assistance on ours. But it is in our best interest as 
wel: as theirs to make this transition as gracious and 
efficient as humanly possible. 

I have determined that it would be in the public interest 
to establish an advisory committee to the President on the 
resettlement in the United States of refugees from Indo- 
china. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and statutes of the United 


States, and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of a Presidential Advisory 
Committee. There is hereby established the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Refugees, hereinafter referred to 
as the Committee. The Committee shall be composed of 
such citizens from private life as the President may, from 
time to time, appoint. The President shall designate one 
member of the Committee to serve as chairman. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Advisory Committee. The 
Committee shall advise the President and the heads of 
appropriate Federal agencies concerning the expeditious 
and coordinated resettlement of refugees from Southeast 
Asia. The Committee shall include in its advice, consider- 
ation of the following areas: 

(a) Health and environmental matters related to 
resettlement; 

(b) the interrelationship of the governmental and 
volunteer roles in the resettlement; 

(c) educational and cultural adjustments required by 
these efforts; 

(d) the general well-being of resettled refugees and 
their families in their new American communities; and 

(e) such other related concerns as the President may, 
from time to time, specify. 


The Committee shall also seek to facilitate the location, 
solicitation, and channeling of private resources for these 
resettlement efforts, and to establish lines of communi- 
cation with all concerned governmental agencies, relevant 
voluntary agencies, the Vietnamese-American community 
and the American public at large. The Committee shall 
conclude its work within one year. 

Sec. 3. Assistance, Cooperation, and Expenses. 

(a) All executive departments and agencies of the 
Federal government, to the extent permitted by law, are 
directed to cooperate with the Committee and to furnish 
such information, facilities, funds, and assistance as the 
Committee may require. 

(b) No member of the Committee shall receive com- 
pensation from the United States by reason of service on 
the Committee, but may, to the extent permitted by law, 
be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703). 

Sec. 4. Federal Advisory Committee Act. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other Executive order, the 
functions of the President under the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 1), except that of re- 
porting annually to Congress, which are applicable to 
the advisory committee established by this Order, shall be 
performed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
May 19, 1975. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:17 am, 
May 20, 1975] 
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President’s Advisory Committee 
on Refugees 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and 
Members. May 19, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
17 persons as members of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Refugees. They are: 


Joseru L. Atioro, of San Francisco, Calif., mayor, City of San 
Francisco. 

ARCHBISHOP JOSEPH BERNARDIN, of the District of Columbia, pres- 
ident, United States Catholic Conference. 

Asusy Boye, of Salt Lake City, Utah, student, University of 
Utah; national youth chairman, March of Dimes. 

Dr. W. Steriinc Cary, of Hinsdale, Ill., president, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Joun Denver, of Aspen, Colo., professional singer. 

AMBASSADOR JOHN EISENHOWER, of Phoenixville, Pa., former Am- 
bassador to Belgium. 

GaETANA Enpers, of the District of Columbia, wife of Assistant 
Secretary of State Thomas O. Enders. 

Gov. Dante Evans, of Olympia, Wash., Governor of the State of 
Washington. 

Maurice Ferre, of Miami, Fla., mayor of the City of Miami. 

Minor Georce, of Parma, Ohio, businessman. 

Epoar F. Kartser, of Oakland, Calif., corporation executive of Kaiser 
Industries. 

Puiuip M. Kuiutznick, of Chicago, IIl., former member of United 
States delegation to the United Nations. 

Wriu1am J. Kuuruss, of Mackinaw, IIl., president, American 
Farm Bureau. 

GrorcEe Meany, of Bethesda, Md., president of American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

CrarkE Reep, of Greenville, Miss., businessman and Republican 
national committeeman. 

Dr. Matcotm Topp, of Long Beach, Calif., physician and president 
of American Medical Association. 

Exper A. THEopoRE TuTTLe, of Salt Lake City, Utah, The First 
Council of the Seventy, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 


The President today also designated Ambassador Eisen- 
hower as Chairman of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Refugees. 

The Committee will advise the President and the heads 
of appropriate Federal agencies concerning the expedi- 
tious and coordinated resettlement of refugees from 
Southeast Asia. 


Railroad Revitalization Bill 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Legislation. May 19, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today sending to the Congress the Railroad 
Revitalization Act. This legislation is the result of several 
years of study and consultation with industry and Congres- 


sional authorities. It builds on the Surface Transportation 
Act which was overwhelmingly passed by the House of 
Representatives last December. In view of the prior work 
in the 93rd Congress and the serious needs of the Nation’s 
railroads, I am confident that the Congress can and will 
act quickly. 

The purpose of this legislation is threefold: (1) To 
improve the regulations under which the railroads operate 
and promote economic efficiency and competition, (2) 
to provide necessary financial assistance to improve and 
modernize rail facilities, and (3) to encourage rational 
restructuring of the Nation’s railroads and improve their 
long-term viability. To achieve these objectives, the legis- 
lation proposes specific amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act to permit increased pricing flexibility, to 
expedite ratemaking procedures, to outlaw anticompeti- 
tive rate bureau practices and to improve and expedite 
merger and other restructuring actions. In addition, the 
bill will make available $2 billion in loan guarantees. 

Submission of this bill is part of my Administration’s 
overall program to revitalize our entire free enterprise 
system. It is the first of several legislative proposals seeking 
fundamental reform of the regulatory practices which 
govern the economics of the transportation industry. Such 
regulation, established long ago, in many instances no 
longer serves to meet America’s transportation or economic 
needs. Consumers too often bear the costs of inefficient 
regulation in the form of either inadequate service or 
excessive cost. Therefore, in addition to this railroad bill, 
I will soon submit proposed legislative reforms for both 
trucking and airline regulation. Taken together, these 
proposals, when enacted, could save consumers billions of 
dollars annually and conserve substantial amounts of 
scarce energy resources. 

While I recognize the state of our entire transportation 
system needs treatment, I am well aware that the Nation’s 
railroads are in a crisis. Large parts of the rail system are 
in a state of physical deterioration. Some railroads are in 
bankruptcy and others are on the brink of financial col- 
lapse. For this reason, I am sending to the Congress rail- 
road reform proposals first, and I urge action without 


delay. 

The rail problem has been neglected too long and the 
desperate condition of the industry is indicative of this 
neglect. We must begin at once a major and massive 
initiative to restore the vitality of this essential industry. 
I have established for this Administration a goal that calls 
for the complete revitalization of the Nation’s railroad 
system so it can serve the needs of modern America. We 
are moving forward with a program to assure a healthy 
progressive rail system. The Railroad Revitalization Act 
is a critical part of this program. I have directed the Sec- 
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retary of Transportation to lead this effort and to make 
its achievement one of his prime concerns. 


A major problem faced by the railroad industry is out- 
dated and excessive Federal regulation. Much regula- 


tion, originally imposed to prevent monopoly abuses and, 


promote development in the western States, has long since 
outlived its original purposes. Indeed, Federal regulation 
has grown so cumbersome that it retards technical inno- 
vation, economic growth, and improved consumer serv- 
ices. The legislation I propose will improve significantly 
the regulatory climate in which all railroads operate. Re- 
moval of unnecessary and excessive regulatory constraints 
will enable this low-cost, energy-efficient form of trans- 
portation to operate more effectively, to provide better 
service, and to more fully realize its great potential. The 
increased efficiencies resulting from these reforms will pro- 
duce energy savings on the order of 70,000 barrels of oil 
per day. 

In addition to improving the regulatory environment 
in which the Nation’s rail system functions, this legisla- 
tion will make available to the rail industry financial as- 
sistance which it must have to accomplish necessary mod- 
ernization of outdated plant and equipment. This assist- 
ance will be in the form of $2 billion in long-term loan 
guarantees so that the Nation’s railroads can repair de- 
teriorating roadways and obtain badly needed modern 
equipment and facilities at reasonable costs. In addition, 
discriminatory State taxation of the rail industry will be 
outlawed. 

The legislation will also provide special procedures to 
hasten major restructuring of the rail industry by enabling 
the Secretary of Transportation, as a condition for grant- 
ing financial assistance, to require applicants to under- 
take fundamental restructuring actions. These actions will 
be governed by expedited merger procedures under which 
the Secretary and the ICC can facilitate the desired re- 
structuring. I have directed Secretary Coleman to take 
all steps necessary to cooperate with the Congress so that 
this important and vital legislation can become law in the 
very near future. 

In view of the rail system’s role in our Nation’s econ- 
omy, I urge the Congress to give this measure immediate 
consideration. The importance of regulatory reform to 
the efficiency of our transportation system cannot be over- 
emphasized. While special interests may resist these neces- 
sary changes, I am confident that the benefits to the Amer- 
ican people will be so great and so clear that the Congress 
will act quickly. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
May 19, 1975. 


White House Fellows 


Announcement of Appointment of 14 Fellows for the 
1975-76 Program. May 19, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 14 
persons as White House Fellows. This is the eleventh 
group since the creation of the program. 

The Fellows were chosen at the culmination of a 6- 
month-long selection process from among 2,307 appli- 
cants. They will begin their year of service with the Fed- 
eral Government on September 1. 

They are: 


Dennis C. Briar, 28, of Alexandria, Va., lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, Assistant for Political Analysis, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Washington, D.C. 

MarsBALt N. Carter, 35, of Annandale, Va., major in the United 
States Marine Corps, Operations Analyst, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D.C. 

Wes ey K. Crark, 30, of Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., captain in the 
United States Army, completing studies at the Army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 

James P. ConnELLY, 28, of Milwaukee, Wis., attorney with the law 
firm of Foley & Lardner. 

Patricia A. Davis, 30, of Mill Valley, Calif., consultant with Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, San Francisco, Calif. 

RANDALL W. Harpy, 30, of Bethesda, Md., lieutenant commander 
in the United States Navy, Assistant NATO Plans Officer for 

the Chief of Naval Operations. 

ArTHUR H. House, 33, of Washington, D.C., economist on the 
policy planning staff of the World Bank. 

Martin C. JiscHKeE, 33, of Norman, Okla., associate professor of 
aerospace, mechanical, and nuclear engineering, University of 
Oklahoma. 

Tuomas J. Kune, 30, of Washington, D.C., Pfizer Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc. 

Joun M. Ostak, 34, of Kensington, Conn., senior research asso- 
ciate, materials engineering and research laboratory, Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft, Middletown, Conn. 

Dean L. Overman, 31, of Chicago, Ill., partner in the law firm of 
D’Ancona, Pflaum, Wyatt & Risking. 

Davw H. Rog, 34, of Alexandria, Va., major in the United States 
Air Force, Research Assistant to the Department of Defense 
Committee on Excellence in Education, Washington, D.C. 

W. Scott THompson, 33, of Cambridge, Mass., associate professor 
of international politics, the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Medford, Mass. 

Jupirn A. Watrter, 34, of San Francisco, Calif., assistant vice 
president, international division, Wells Fargo Bank. 


The White House Fellowship program was established 
in 1964 to provide outstanding young Americans with 
firsthand experience in the process of governing the 
Nation. It is open to U.S. citizens from all occupations 
and professions who are no less than 23 and no more than 
35 years of age by the commencement of the Fellowship 
year. Employees of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government are not eligible, with the exception of career 
Armed Forces personnel. 

Fellows are assigned either to the staff of the President 
or the Vice President or to members of the Cabinet or 
heads of agencies for their yearlong Fellowship. In addi- 
tion to this work assignment, the Fellows participate in 
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an extensive education program that includes 150 to 200 
off-the-record seminar meetings with top Federal, State, 
and local government officials, scholars, journalists, and 
leaders from business, labor and other segments of private 
life. 


White House Fellows 


The President’s Remarks to Participants in the 
Program. May 19, 1975 


I am pleased and honored to participate in the 
ceremony. 

Before making a comment or two about the newly 
selected, let me thank and congratulate those who have 
been in the program for this past year. They haven’t quite 
finished, but they are, in about a month or two, I guess to 
finish or conclude their contribution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the many responsibilities that they have had 
in the various departments including, of course, the White 
House. 

But to the individuals who have just been selected, 
may I add, we are very proud of you. You went through 
a very rigorous screening process. As I understand it, there 
have been some 2,307 applicants. To have it winnowed 
down to this selected group of 14 indicates that we have 
an outstanding group of quality individuals coming from 
a wide variety of activities in nongovernmental life and, 
of course, some from the government, the military. But 
as they start their labor sometime in September, I’m look- 
ing forward to the contributions that they can make to 
the Government—some in the White House, some in vari- 
ous Departments. 

We can learn from them, and I hope in the process 
we can reciprocate and help them. In the year that they 
are here, I trust that they will learn a little bit more about 
how the Government works—more good than bad, I 
trust—and I know when they go back to their respective 
occupations and responsibilities, they can interpret what 
Government does or seeks to do in a better way for the 
some 213 million Americans who are a part of our society. 

It has been my privilege over the years to know a 
number of individuals who have been White House Fel- 
lows. We have two on my staff right now, Jim Connor 
and Warren Rustand, and we have also one of the 1974— 
75 White House Fellows in Roger Porter, who is a very 
great asset to our economic council. 


I could only indicate my personal belief that the ones 
who have performed have done extremely well, and I am 
equally confident that the ones who have been selected 
will do as well, if not better, in the future. 


So, I not only congratulate those that have been selected 
but I express, Mr. Chairman, my appreciation to the 


individuals on your Commission who have gone through 
2,307 applications, which is not an easy job, and to select 
the 14 finalists. 

I thank you and your associates. Good luck to all. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 5:08 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. In his remarks, he referred to Miles W. Kirkpatrick, 


Chairman of the President’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships. 


Veto of Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Bill 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 25 Without His Approval. 
May 20, 1975 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am today returning without my approval, H.R. 25, 
the proposed Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1975. I am unable to sign this bill because: 

1. As many as 36,000 people would lose jobs when 

unemployment already is too high. 

2. Consumers would pay higher costs—particularly for 
electric bills—when consumer costs are already too 
high. 

3. The Nation would be more dependent on foreign 
oil—when we are already overly dependent and 
dangerously vulnerable. 

. Coal production would be unnecessarily reduced— 
when this vital domestic energy resource is needed 
more than ever. 

America is approaching a more serious domestic energy 
shortage, and we are not facing up to it. 


We can develop our energy sources while protecting 
our environment. But this bill does not do that. I have 
supported responsible action to control surface mining 
and to reclaim damaged land. I continue to support 
actions which strike a proper balance between our energy 
and economic goals and important environmental 
objectives. 

Unfortunately, H.R. 25 does not strike such a balance. 

Since I submitted my comprehensive national energy 
program earlier this year—a program which included a 
tough but balanced surface mining bill—our energy 
situation has continued to deteriorate. With domestic 
energy production continuing to drop, we are today more 
vulnerable to the disruption of oil supplies than we were 
during the Mid-East oil embargo. We will be even more 
vulnerable as our economy recovers and energy consump- 
tion increases. This vulnerability places us in an untenable 
situation and could result in new and serious economic 


problems. 
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Coupled with this steadily deteriorating situation is 
the fact that the Congress has yet to act on a compre- 
hensive energy program capable of achieving goals on 
which we all agree. Several Congressional committees 
have worked hard to develop solutions. Unfortunately, 
their proposals are inadequate to achieve the energy 
objectives I have set. 

As the one abundant energy source over which the 
United States has total control, coal is critical to the 
achievement of American energy independence. In the 
face of our deteriorating energy situation, we must not 
arbitrarily place restrictions on the development of this 
energy resource. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that I find it necessary 
to reject this legislation. My Administration has worked 
hard with the Congress to try to develop an acceptable 
surface mining bill and other energy programs which 
could, when taken together, enable us to reduce energy 
imports and meet environmental objectives. While the 
Congress accepted in H.R. 25 some of my proposals, 
it rejected others necessary to reduce the adverse impact 
on coal production and to clarify various provisions of 
the legislation to make it precise and more workable. 

The Department of the Interior and the Federal Energy 
Administration now advise me that, if this bill were to 
become law, a production loss of 40 to 162 million tons 
would result in 1977. This would mean that six to twenty- 
four percent of expected 1977 coal production would be 
lost. Actually, production losses resulting from H.R. 25 
could run considerably higher because of ambiguities in 
the bill and uncertainties over many of its provisions. 

The bill I sent to the Congress in February would have 
also entailed production losses estimated between 33 and 
80 million tons. Even though these losses would have been 
substantial, we could have accepted them if Congress had 
enacted the comprehensive energy program I proposed. 
But, now the potential losses of H.R. 25 are intolerable. 

The reduction in coal production would mean that the 
United States will be forced to import more foreign oil. 
To demonstrate the seriousness of this problem, it is 
estimated that we would be forced to import an additional 
215 million barrels of oil a year at a cost of $2.3 billion 
for every 50 million tons of coal not mined. At a time 
when our dependence on Mid-East oil is expected to 
double in just 21% years, I believe it would be unwise to 
further increase this dependency by signing into law H.R. 
25. This kind of setback in coal production would cause 
our dependence on Mid-East oil to triple by 1977. 

Additional reasons for withholding approval of H.R. 
25 are its legislative shortcomings. These include: 

—Ambiguous, vague and complex provisions—as the 

record of Congressional debate indicates. The bill 
would lead to years of regulatory delays, litigation 
and uncertainty against the best interests of achieving 
either our environmental or energy objectives. 


—Cumbersome and unwieldy Federal-State regulatory 
and enforcement provisions. H.R. 25 would inject 
the Federal Government immediately into a field 
which is already regulated by most states. Since 1971, 
21 states which produce over 90 percent of the 
nation’s surface mined coal have either enacted new 
environmental legislation governing surface mining 
or have strengthened laws already on the books. 

—H.R. 25’s tax provisions which would be excessive 
and unnecessarily increase the price of coal. 

—lIts provisions which enable State governments to 
ban surface mining of coal on Federal lands—thus 
preventing a national resource from being used in 
the national interest. 

—Its provisions permitting the Federal government to 
pay private landowners 80 percent or more of the 
cost of reclaiming previously-mined land, leaving 
title to the land in private hands, could provide 
windfall profits at the expense of coal consumers. 

In short, I favor action to protect the environment, to 

prevent abuses that have accompanied surface mining of 
coal, and to reclaim land disturbed by surface mining. I 
believe that we can achieve those goals without imposing 
unreasonable restraints on our ability to achieve energy 
independence, without adding unnecessary costs, without 
creating more unemployment and without precluding the 
use of vital domestic energy resources. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 


May 20, 1975. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


The President’s Remarks at the Freedom Day 
Celebration. May 20, 1975 


Congressman Jim Martin, Governor Holshouser, Senator 
Helms, Senator Morgan, Mrs. Hair, Mayor Belk, Chair- 
man Whitney, Reverend Billy Graham, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

It is a tremendous privilege and a very high honor to 
have the opportunity of being in this great city, county, 
and this wonderful State, and I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for this warm welcome. 

I must admit I was a little apprehensive about coming 
to the hornet’s nest—[laughter|—after I heard what hap- 
pened to President Wilson on May 20, 1916, 59 years ago. 
Reportedly, it was a very similar outdoor ceremony. Mem- 
bers of the band in their heavy ceremonial garb were drop- 
ping like flies from the heat. 

Colonel Thomas Leroy Kirkpatrick, the mayor of Char- 
lotte, stepped up to the rostrum to introduce President 
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Wilson. He got carried away a bit with the festivities and 
spoke for 50 minutes. [Laughter] Needless to say, the 
President barely had time for hello and goodby before he 
ran to the train ready to pull out from the station. 

I sincerely thank Jim Martin for departing from that 
precedent today. [Laughter] But I am sure you do, too. 

As I said, I am most delighted to be in Charlotte today 
to enjoy the wonderful spirit of this unique observance of 
our national Bicentennial. And I am very humble know- 
ing that many Presidents of the United States have come 
to Charlotte and to Mecklenburg County. 

I congratulate the county and all of North Carolina on 
the Bicentennial enthusiasm expressed here today. It is a 
magnificent turnout with the right spirit and the right aim 
and objective, and I thank you on behalf of all of your fel- 
low Americans in the 49 other States. 

As I look out at this tremendous crowd, I see this gather- 
ing as a symbol of the pride of Americans in their com- 
munity, in their State, and in their Nation. 

In recent years, America has undergone change after 
change, some still taking place with rapid and almost be- 
wildering speed. But amidst all this change, our most cher- 
ished values have remained as steadfast as when instituted 
by the fathers of our country. 

I refer to America’s capacity for unity in diversity, for 
courage in the face of challenge, for decency in the midst 
of dissension, for optimism in spite of reverses, and for 
creativity in adapting to the rapidly changing world in 
which we live today. Our destiny in this year of our Bicen- 
tennial is to emerge as an even greater Republic in the days 
and months and years ahead, and we will. 

When the United States celebrated its first 100 years in 
1876, the South was still recovering from the tragic War 
Between the States. This was America’s most terrible or- 
deal. Yet America and the South have risen again. 


It has been my good fortune in my lifetime to spend a 
great deal of time in North Carolina—during World War 
II, in law school, many visits here—one of my sons at- 
tended one of your great educational institutions, Wake 
Forest. And this wonderful personal experience of meeting 
so many and getting to know so many North Carolinians 
proves to me that North Carolina is a showcase of a State 
that reveres the values of the past while leading the way 
toward a progressive future. 

Tar Heel tenacity is the American tenacity. The Tar 
Heel pride is the American pride. And the Tar Heel mod- 
eration typifies America’s new realism. And I congratu- 
late you in each and every case. 

This State, and the rest of the South, knows firsthand 
the changes of which I speak. And I am proud of the great 
breakthroughs in education and industry in the South, a 
region today which numbers some 67 million people, 
nearly one-third of our total population. 

This is an area where family income has increased more 
in the last quarter century than in any other part of the 


United States. Today, personal income is rising more 
rapidly right here than in the rest of our great country. 
Southerners, including Tar Heels, must be doing some- 
thing right! You know it, and I know it, and we are all 
proud of it. 

According to all the statistics, more people are moving 
today into the South than away from it. This wonderful 
part of our Nation is today growing more rapidly than al- 
most any other part of the United States of America, and 
for good and sufficient reason. 


You have so many accomplishments to take pride in. In 
Southern education, expenditures per pupil have increased 
by more than 220 percent in the last 25 years—far more 
than the Nation as a whole. The number of high school 
graduates has increased at a much greater rate than in 
the rest of the country. There are significant increases in 
those attending your wonderful institutions of higher 
learning. 

In industry, the South has today moved from a basic 
agricultural society to a modern industrial region which 
manufactures approximately one-quarter of our total Na- 
tion’s output. This is a great comeback from the economic 
conditions of a century ago. 

I cite these statistics because they verify the potentiali- 
ties of the South, yes, and of all America. But it is not the 
statistics that inspire us today. It is the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. It is the patriotism, the dedication, the will- 
power of the Thirteen Original States which still live in 
the South and across America today. It is the vision of the 
future rather than the mirror of the past which you hold so 
deep within yourselves. And I commend you individually 
and collectively for the vision, the dedication, the patri- 
otism, and the willpower. 

At the time of the American Revolution, some said that 
America could not defy the odds that confronted them 
and us today. There were some who would roll over and 
prostrate themselves in self-pity and hopelessness. But there 
were many, many more who said, ““We are Americans. We 
can do it!” 

They did it, and we can do it. 


They were proud to be Americans, just as we are today 
proud to identify ourselves with the traditions which made 
us great and the national character which will keep us that 
way. 

Our Centennial in 1876 was a renewal and rededica- 
tion by Americans to our highest aspirations. Ameri- 
cans—Southerners, Westerners, Easterners, Northern- 
ers—all looked to the future. 

America emerged from an agricultural and frontier 
society into an industrial age. Towns evolved into great 
cities. Rail transportation and telegraph and telephone 
tied this vast continent together. 

Today, it is our turn to renew our pride in America and 
rededicate ourselves to the future. 
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Our challenge—yours and mine and 213 million other 
Americans—like the Centennial task of 100 years ago, is 
to create a new agenda at home and strong policies abroad 
for America’s third century. 

We must rise above those divisions that have scarred 
our national life in recent times. We must once again be- 
come one people—strong and unified in our national pur- 
pose. 

The new strength and new dynamism of the South, 
coupled with the cherished traditions, can help America 
achieve this essential unity. I look to you for leadership in 
forging a new destiny for America from the heritage which 
we commemorate today. 


I know that the spirit of liberty—so evident in North 


Carolina at the time of our Revolution—will guide us 
in the days ahead. Those early stirrings of patriotism and 
dedication to our way of life are very much with us every 
hour and every day. 

The South, as a region, and North Carolina, as a State, 
and Mecklenburg, as a county, will continue in the future 
as they have in the past to provide inspiration to our great 
Nation. 

I join in working with all of you as wonderful citizens 
of this great region of our country and working with all 
Americans in all 50 States to build a better America to- 
gether. And we can do it! 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. at Freedom Park, Char- 
lotte, N.C. In his opening remarks, the President referred to Liz 
Hair, chairman of the Mecklenburg County Commission, John M. 


Belk, mayor of Charlotte, and A. Grant Whitney, chairman of the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Bicentennial Committee. 


United States Representative to the 
United Nations and Representative 
in the Security Council 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. May 21, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Daniel Patrick Moynihan, of West Davenport, N.Y., 
to be United States Representative to the United Nations 
with the rank of Ambassador and U.S. Representative in 
the Security Council of the United Nations. He will suc- 
ceed John A. Scali, who has held this position since Feb- 
ruary 2, 1973. 

Ambassador Moynihan served as Ambassador to India 
from 1973 to 1975 and at the present time is a professor 
and member of the faculty of Harvard University. In 
1971, Ambassador Moynihan was U.S. Representative to 
the 26th Session of the United Nations General Assembly. 


Since 1969, he has been a member of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars in the Smithsonian Institution and has been its 
Vice Chairman since 1971. He was a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. 

From January 1969 to November 1969, he was Assist- 
ant to the President for Urban Affairs and he also was a 
member and Executive Secretary of the Council on Ur- 
ban Affairs. He served as Counsellor to the President and 
as a member of the President’s Cabinet from November 
1969 to January 1971, when he returned to Harvard. 
He was a member of the Domestic Council from its cre- 
ation in July 1970 to January 1971 and in January 1971 
to 1973, was Consultant to the President. 

He served as Assistant Secretary of Labor from 1963 to 
1965, after he was Special Assistant (1961-62) and Ex- 
ecutive Assistant (1962-63) to the Secretary of Labor. 
Mr. Moynihan is a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Ambassador Moynihan was born March 16, 1927, in 
Tulsa, Okla. He was graduated cum laude from Tufts 
University in 1948 and received his M.A. in 1949 and 
Ph.D. in 1961 from the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy. He was director of public relations for the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee in 1954, assistant secretary 
and acting secretary to the Governor of New York from 
1955 to 1958, and director of the New York State Gov- 
ernment Research Project at Syracuse University from 
1959 to 1961. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Singapore 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John H. Holdridge. May 21,1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John H. Holdridge, a Foreign Service officer of Class 
one, to be Ambassador to the Republic of Singapore. He 
will succeed Edwin M. Cronk, who is retiring from the 
Foreign Service. 

Since 1973, Mr. Holdridge has been Deputy Chief of 
the United States Liaison Office in Peking, China. From 
1969 to 1973, he was on the staff of the National Security 
Council at the White House. He became Deputy Director 
in 1966 of the Office of Research-Analysis for East Asia- 
Pacific and later Director, serving until 1969. In 1962, he 
was Chief of the Political Section, Hong Kong, until 1966. 

While serving at the Department of State from 1958 to 
1962, Mr. Holdridge served successively as an Interna- 
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tional Relations Officer and then as Officer in Charge of 
Political Affairs, Office of Chinese Affairs. From 1956 to 
1958, he was Chief of the Political Section, Singapore. He 
was a Political Officer in Hong Kong from 1953 to 1956. 
While in Bangkok, Thailand, he was an Information Offi- 
cer from 1950 to 1953. 

Mr. Holdridge was born on August 21, 1924, in New 
York, N.Y. He received his B.S. degree from the United 
States Military Academy in 1945. He served in the United 
States Army from 1942 to 1948 as a first lieutenant. After 
entering the Foreign Service in 1948, he did additional 
graduate work at the Foreign Service Institute and Chi- 
nese language and area study at Cornell University. He 
also studied at Harvard University. 

Mr. Holdridge is married to the former Mary Jane Mc- 
Kelvey, and they have three children. 


Collective Bargaining Committee 
in Construction 


Announcement of Appointment of 20 Members of the 
Committee. May 21,1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 20 
persons as members of the Collective Bargaining Com- 
mittee in Construction. The Committee consists of 10 
persons representing labor and 10 persons representing 
management. 

The Secretary of Labor or his designee will serve as 
Chairman. The Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service will also participate as a member of 
the Committee. The members are: 


Representing labor: 

Epwarp J. CarLoucu, of Rockville, Md., general president, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Washington, D.C. 

Frank E. Firzsimmons, of Chevy Chase, Md., general president, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Washington, D.C. 

Peter Fosco, of Chicago, IIl., general president, Laborers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Washington, D.C. 

Rosert A. GeorcinE, of Silver Spring, Md., president, Building and 
Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 

Joun H. Lyons, of Potomac, Md., general president, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers, Washington, D.C. 

Cuarves H. Pitzrarp, of Silver Spring, Md., international presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

S. Franx RarTery, of Bethesda, Md., general president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Witu1am SELL, of Silver Spring, Md., general president, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Martin J. Warp, of Bethesda, Md., general president, United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Hunter P. Wuarton, of Rockville, Md., general president, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Representing management: 

J. Curtis Counts, of Los Angeles, Calif., president, Contractors 
Mutual Association, Washington, D.C. 

Rosert L. Hiccins, of Bethesda, Md., executive vice president, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

WALTER M. Karpy, of Kensington, Md., executive vice president, 
Mechanical Contractors Association of America, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

GegorcE A. MILLER, of Clarendon Hills, Ill., executive vice president, 
Mason Contractors Association of America, Chicago, Ill. 
Maurice L. Mosier, of Arnold, Md., executive vice president, 

National Constructors Association, Washington, D.C. 

ANDREW P. Murpxy, Jr., of Alexandria, Va., labor counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, Washington, D.C. 

Joun F. O’ConneE tt, of Kentfield, Calif., president, and director, 
Bechtel Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. M. Sprouse, of Alexandria, Va., executive director, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Harry P. Taytor, of McLean, Va., president, Council of Construc- 
tion Employers, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

S. Peter Voupe, of Wakefield, Mass., president and treasurer, the 
Volpe Construction Co., Inc., Malden, Mass. 


The Committee, established by Executive Order 11849 
of April 1, 1975, was created to facilitate the collective 
bargaining process in the construction industry. To ac- 
complish this goal, the Committee shall assist in: pro- 
viding a data bank of wage and benefit information; 
encouraging negotiation of responsible local and area 
agreements as well as facilitating local coordinated bar- 
gaining and larger area bargaining wherever appropriate; 
and, seek to resolve particular disputes that cannot other- 
wise be reasonably resolved. 


Executive Schedule 


Executive Order 11861. May 21,1975 


Piacinc CERTAIN Positions IN LEVELS IV.AND V oF 
THE EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, it is ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. The following offices and positions are 
placed in level IV of the Executive Schedule: 

(1) Administrator, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) Director, National Institutes of Health, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(3) Administrator, Health Services Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) Director, United States Secret Service, Department 
of the Treasury. 

(5) Associate Directors, (4) Office of Management 
and Budget, Executive Office of the President. 
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(6) Director of Telecommunications and Command 
Control Systems, Department of Defense. 

(7) Principal Deputy Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, Department of Defense. 

(8) Deputy Under Secretary for International Labor 
Affairs, Department of Labor. 

(9) Deputy Under Secretary, Department of Trans- 
portation. 

(10) Assistant to the Secretary for Congressional Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce. 

(11) Special Prosecutor, Department of Justice. 

(12) Associate Attorney General, Department of Jus- 
tice. 

(13) Adviser to the Secretary (Counselor, Economic 
Policy Board), Department of the Treasury, to terminate 
effective June 1, 1975. 

Sec. 2. The following offices and positions are placed 
in level V of the Executive Schedule: 

(1) Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), Department of Defense. 

(2) Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve 
Affairs, Department of Defense. 

(3) Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) Deputy Commissioner of Social Security, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(5) Commissioner on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

(6) Deputy Director, United States Secret Service, De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

(7) Assistant to the Secretary and Director, Office of 
Revenue Sharing, Department of the Treasury. 

(8) Commissioner, Automated Data and Telecommu- 
nications Service, General Services Administration. 

(9) Associate Administrator for Federal Management 
Policy, General Services Administration. 

(10) Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs) , Department of Defense. 

(11) Executive Director, Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation, Department of Labor. 

(12) Administrator for Pension and Welfare Bene- 
fits, Department of Labor. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to ter- 
minate or otherwise affect the appointment, or to re- 
quire the reappointment, of any occupant of any position 
listed in section 1 or section 2 of this order who was the 
occupant of that position immediately before the issuance 
of this order. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 11768 of February 20, 
1974, as amended, is hereby superseded. 

Geran R. Forp 
The White House, 
May 21, 1975. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:51 p.m., 
May 21, 1975] 


Small Business Awards of 1975 


The President’s Remarks in the Rose Garden to 
Recipients of the Awards. May 21, 1975 


Tom Kleppe, my friends from the Congress, Senators 
Moss and Jake Garn, and Congressman Gunn McKay: 

I am extremely pleased to have the opportunity of 
participating in this ceremony today, where we are recog- 
nizing outstanding people in the field of small business. 

Statistically—and I think this is very interesting—small 
business today includes about 9 million businessmen or 
businesswomen; it also includes about 45 percent of our 
total gross national product; and they include approxi- 
mately 55 percent of our total labor force in the United 
States. So, small business represents a significant portion 
of our total business enterprise in the United States. 

If we look back on the history of this country, I think 
it is very clear that small business has significantly par- 
ticipated in the taming of the frontier, in the building 
of our major metropolitan areas, and making our free 
enterprise system work. 

So, it is a great privilege for me to have a part in this 
ceremony. I happen to come from a family that had some- 
thing to do m the small business world. My father started 
a small business in 1929 with a partner, and that was not 
a very good year to start a small business. But through 
hard work on his part and that of his partner, the business 
survived during the Depression. It grew a bit, but always 
remained—and is today—a small business in the number 
of employees they have and the amount of business 
they do. 

So, I know the trials and the tribulations of a small 
business, and I respect and admire those who start them, 
make them work, and contribute to a society in which we 
are all the beneficiaries. 

So, at this time, let me congratulate Bruce for the work 
that he has done, and let me congratulate Henry for the 
work that he has done, and Harvey Stump and R. V. 
Jack, and the Stones, as well as the Mitchells. They have 
achieved real greatness in their area, but they represent a 
tremendous segment of our society which is vital and 
important tc the success of our country. 

So, it is a pleasure to not only be here but to have a very 
small part in this recognition. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. In his opening remarks, the President referred to 
Small Business Administrator Thomas S. Kleppe. The awards, given 
annually by the Small Business Administration, were presented on 
May 28, 1975, to: Mr. and Mrs. Steven K. Mitchell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Don J. Stone, of Provo, Utah, Bruce Torell, of East Hartford, 


Conn., Henry Kuras, of Fairfield, N.J., Harvey Stump, Jr., of New- 
bury Park, Calif., and R. V. Jack of Portland, Oreg. 
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President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 


Announcement of Appointment of 11 Members of the 
Commission and Designation of Chairman. 
May 22, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 11 
persons as members of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. The members are: 


Harry Hoop Bassett, of Miami Beach, Fla., chairman of the 
board, First National Bank, Miami. 

James Epwarp Connor, of Big Cove Tannery, Pa., Secretary to the 
Cabinet, The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Wa ter G. Davis, of Silver Spring, Md., director of education, 
AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Mixes W. Kirkpatrick, of Philadelphia, Pa., partner in the law 
firm of Morgan, Lewis and Bockius. 

Peter F. Krocu, of Bethesda, Md., dean, School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

Atan J. Prrer, of Green Farms, Conn., president, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, N.Y. 

Wituiam W. Scranton, of Dalton, Pa., former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the board, Northeastern National Bank 
of Pennsylvania. 

Henry C. Ser, of Marks, Miss., managing partner, Self and Co. 

Hersert J. Storine, of Chicago, IIl., professor of political science, 
University of Chicago. 

Davin B. Truman, of South Hadley, Mass., president, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Grorce H. WEYERHAEUSER, of Tacoma, Wash., president and chief 
executive officer, Weyerhaeuser Co. 

The President today is also designating Miles W. Kirk- 
patrick to serve as Chairman of the Commission. He suc- 
ceeds Francis Dale, who has resigned. 

The Commission was established in 1964 to conduct 
an annual national competition for White House Fel- 
lows, who serve for one year as special assistants to senior 
members of the White House Staff and members of the 
Cabinet. It also organizes an education program for the 


Fellows during their tenure in Washington. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate James H. 
Blair To Be Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Opportunity. May 22, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate James H. Blair, of Lansing, Mich., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development (Equal 
Opportunity). He will succeed Gloria Toote, who re- 
signed effective April 30, 1975. 


Mr. Blair has been executive director of the Michigan 
Civil Rights Commission in Lansing, Mich., since No- 
vember 1972. From August 1968 until November 1972, 
he was director, division on civil rights, department of law 
and public safety in Trenton, N.J. He was director of the 
office of technical assistance for the department of com- 
munity affairs in Trenton from October 1967 until Au- 
gust 1968. He had been deputy director of the division of 
training from June 1967 until October 1967 for the 
department. 

From October 1966 until June 1967, Mr. Blair was 
acting associate director and program director of the 
United Community Corp., of Newark, N.J. Prior to that 
he served as community action director from June 1965 
until October 1966. He served as senior probation officer 
and consultant for the Essex County Juvenile Court from 
April 1957 until June 1965. 

Mr. Blair was born on October 6, 1926, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He received his B.A. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh and his M.A. degree from Rutgers University. 
He also did additional graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. 

Mr. Blair is married to the former Murleen Miller, and 
they have two children. 


Development Coordination 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report on U.S. Actions Affecting the 
Development of Low-Income Countries. May 22, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit to the Congress the First Annual Re- 
port on Development Coordination, in accordance with 
Section 640B(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. 

This is an appropriate time for the first report on the 
policies and actions of the United States affecting the 
development of the low-income countries. Over the past 
decade, the economies of the developing countries have 
grown at an encouraging rate. This was partially because 
of American assistance. Consequently, many nations no 
longer need assistance on the concessional terms we once 
extended. 

Unfortunately, there remain a number of very poor 
nations suffering from malnutrition and disease, poor 
educational opportunities, and very low incomes. Our 
policies must continue to reflect our belief that American 
well-being is intimately related to a secure and prosperous 
international environment and humanitarian and eco- 
nomic concerns that have for so long motivated our as- 
sistance programs. The increase in petroleum prices and 
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the food crop shortfalls of the past several years—as well 
as world recession and inflation—have hit the poorest 
countries with particular severity. 

In 1974, the United States worked with other indus- 
trialized nations and with various international agencies 
to adjust our assistance and trade policies toward the less- 
developed countries to meet the new situation and to 
ensure a coordinated and constructive response from the 
international community. 

We have: 


—adapted our bilateral development aid program to 
give more assistance to the poor majority in the de- 
veloping countries. 

—supported multilateral institutions as a means for 
worldwide cooperation to promote economic and so- 
cial development. 

—tresponded to the world food problem by increasing 
food aid to the needy countries by increasing our as- 
sistance to help them grow more of their own food 
and by working with other nations to get a fully mul- 
tinational response to food issues in accordance with 
the recent World Food Conference. 


—signed into law a new Trade Act which will help 


enable poor countries to increase their trade with us, 
both by preferential treatment for their exports and 
by general lessening of barriers to world trade. 

Much remains to be done. We must: 

—work with other high income countries to help meet 
the continuing needs of the poorest countries in the 
present world economic situation. 

—continue our efforts to meet the long-run problems of 
food scarcities through a coordinated program of 
increased food production in the poor countries, im- 
proved nutrition, increased food stocks and food aid, 
and research and development to boost food output 
everywhere. 

—continue to provide opportunities for the developing 
countries to expand their trade with the United 
States and other industrialized nations. 

—build on the results of the World Population Con- 
ference, fostering the maximum international coop- 
eration in dealing with world population problems. 

—find new techniques for working with those rapidly 
advancing countries that no longer require our con- 
cessional assistance, but are anxious to benefit from 
American skills and resources in their development 
programs. 

The Development Coordination Committee was 
created to assist in ensuring that our policies and actions 
with respect to the developing countries are coordinated 
to reflect our interest in their welfare and improved quality 
of life, and to advise me on how our actions are affecting 
these poor countries and our own economy. 


In recent years, there has been disillusionment with our 
ability to help others in this world. Our efforts have slack- 
ened. We have looked too much at our failures and not 
enough at our successes. While our economic problems 
at home are serious, we remain one of the most productive 
countries in the world. We have much to contribute and 
we have much to gain from economic cooperation with 
developing countries and from their economic progress. 
Our own prosperity will be enhanced if we remain true 
to our long tradition of assisting those in need. 

If we help them to help themselves, we can work to- 
wards a stronger and more just international economy for 
the future, lessen human suffering, and increase our own 
security in a rapidly changing world. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 

May 22, 1975. 

NOTE: The report, prepared under the supervision of the Develop- 
ment Coordination Committee, is entitled “Development Issues, First 


Annual Report of the President on U.S. Actions Affecting the De- 
velopment of Low-Income Countries.” 


Coastal Zone Management 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Second Annual Report on the Management 

and Conservation of the Nation’s Coastal 

Resources. May 22,1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the second annual report 
prepared by the Secretary of Commerce dealing with the 
first year of actual operation under the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act of 1972. The report covers Fiscal Year 1974 
during which time the initial funding for the program be- 
came available. 

With the critical need to increase our domestic supplies 
of energy and other resources from the areas off our 
coasts, a high priority is attached to the necessity of car- 
rying out these activities in a safe and orderly manner. 
For many States and localities, the existence of the coastal 
zone management program provides a means for assess- 
ing and preparing for the effects of new or increased de- 
velopmental activity in their coastal areas. 

This program also seeks to establish a partnership 
between the States and the Federal government in man- 
aging our coastal resources in a way that balances develop- 
ment and environmental concerns. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
May 22, 1975. 
NOTE: The report is entitled “Report to the Congress on Coastal 


Zone Management—July 1973 through June 1974” (Government 
Printing Office, 30 pp. plus appendices). 
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Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 
May 26, 1975 
Proclamation 4375. May 22, 1975 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

At the height of the Civil War, President Lincoln pro- 
claimed at a battlefield cemetery “that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 
Shortly after that tragic war, a day was set aside each 
year to honor those who gave their lives. 

Over 100 years have passed since that simple but mov- 
ing ceremony at Gettysburg. There have been many 
Memorial Days, and many more Americans have died in 
defense of what we believe in. As Thomas Paine said, 
“Those who would reap the blessings of freedom 
must . . . undergo the fatigue of supporting it.” Today, 
because of the sacrifice and courage of American men 
and women, we are a free Nation at peace. 

Let us dedicate ourselves today, and every day, to hon- 
oring those valiant Americans who died in service to their 
country. Let us gain strength from their sacrifice and de- 
vote ourselves to the peaceful pursuits which freedom 
allows and progress demands. 

With faith in ourselves, future Memorial Days will 
find us still united in our purpose. Let us join together 
in working toward the greatest memorial we can con- 
struct for those who lay down their lives for us—a peace 
so durable that there will be no need for further sacrifices. 

In recognition of those Americans to whom we pay 
tribute today, the Congress, by joint resolution of 
May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested that the 
President issue a Proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe each Memorial Day as a 
day of prayer for permanent peace and to designate a 
period during that day when the people of the United 
States might unite in prayer. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Memorial Day, Monday, May 26, 1975, as a day of 
prayer for permanent peace, and I designate the hour 
beginning in each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning of 
that day as a time to unite in prayer. 

I urge all of America’s news media to assist in this 
observance. 

I direct that the flag of the United States be flown at 
half-staff until noon on Memorial Day on all buildings, 
grounds, and naval vessels of the Federal Government 
throughout the United States and all areas under its juris- 
diction and control. 

I also call upon the Governors of the fifty States, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
appropriate officials of all local units of government to 


direct that the flag be flown at half-staff on all public 
buildings during the customary forenoon period; and I 
request the people of the United States to display the flag 
at half-staff from their homes for the same period. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-second day of May, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-five, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-ninth. 

GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:27 a.m., 
May 22, 1975] 


Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Philip C. 
Jackson To Be a Member of the Board. May 22, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Philip C. Jackson, of Birmingham, Ala., to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. He will succeed John E. Sheehan, who resigned 
effective June 1, 1975. He will fill the unexpired term of 
14 years from February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1982. 

Mr. Jackson has been the director and vice president in 
charge of the mortgage loan department of the Jackson 
Co. in Birmingham, Ala. He joined the firm in 1949. 

Born on October 27, 1928, in Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
Jackson received his B.S. degree from the University of 
Alabama in 1949. He did additional graduate work at 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 

Mr. Jackson is married to the former Barbara Ellis 
Ritch, and they have three children. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Richard L. 
Thornburgh To Be Assistant Attorney General, 
Criminal Division. May 22, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Richard L. Thornburgh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division. He 
will succeed Henry E. Petersen, who resigned effective 
December 31, 1974. 

Since 1969, Mr. Thornburgh has been United States 
Attorney for the Western District of Pennsylvania. He 
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practiced law with the firm of Kirkpatrick, Lockhart, 
Johnson and Hutchinson from 1959 to 1969. He was 
staff counsel from 1957 to 1959 for the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

Mr. Thornburgh was born on July 16, 1932, in Car- 
negie, Pa., and received his B.E. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1954. He attended the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School and received his LL.B. degree in 1957. 

Mr. Thornburgh is married to the former Virginia 
Walton Judson, and they have four children. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Michael M. 
Uhlmann To Be Assistant Attorney General, Office of 
Legislative Affairs. May 22, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Michael M. Uhlmann, of Annandale, Va., to be As- 
sistant Attorney General, Office of Legislative Affairs. He 
will succeed W. Vincent Rakestraw, who resigned effective 
February 1, 1975. 

Since 1974, Mr. Uhlmann has been Assistant General 
Counsel for the Federal Trade Commission. He served 
from 1971 to 1974 as legislative assistant and legislative 
counsel to Senator Buckley of New York. From 1970 to 
1971, he was minority staff director for the Senate Select 
Committee on Equal Education Opportunity. He was an 
instructor and lecturer for California State College and 
Claremont Men’s College from 1968 to 1970. 

Mr. Uhlmann was born on December 29, 1939, in 
Washington, D.C. He received his B.A. degree from Yale 
University in 1962 and his LL.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School in 1966. He also did addi- 
tional graduate work at Claremont College Graduate 
School. 


Mr. Uhimann is married to the former Nancy Elizabeth 
Kowal, and they have four children. 


Reception for the Former 
Members of Congress 


The President’s Remarks at the Reception in the 
East Room. May 22, 1975 


I think you all realize that it is a great privilege and 
pleasure for me to get together on this fifth annual alumni 
gathering of the Former Members of Congress. 


I do hope that you have all had an enjoyable 2 days, 
and I hope that this final event will be an appropriate 
ending to this period of time that you have gotten together. 

I can’t help but say that this is one organization whose 
members have really made it. Most of you can sleep late 
each morning, get up when you feel like it, listen to the 
birds sing, linger over your coffee, spend 2 hours reading 
the newspaper, but that isn’t the best part. The best part 
is when you can look up from that newspaper, turn to 
your wife, and complain about the mess they are making 
in Washington. [Laughter] 

I think most of you know the only political ambition I 
had for the 25 years that I served in the House was to be 
Speaker of the House. Well, I never made it. But dur- 
ing those 25 very rich and very fulfilling years, I did have 
the opportunity and the good fortune to make many close, 
warm friendships—friendships with some of the finest 
people that I think this country has ever produced. And 
I am glad to see so many of you here on this occasion. 

There was something that meant a great deal to me in 
the House of Representatives the time that I served in 
the Congress. That was the very special relationship that 
Members of Congress had with one another, and that 
warmth and that friendship transcended the aisle. 

I know it was true in the House. And I had a limited 
opportunity to observe it in the Senate, and it was my 
judgment the same feeling prevailed there. 

The annual gathering of the Former Members of 
Congress gives all of us an opportunity to renew those 
fellowships, those friendships, and to find out what each 
other has been doing and to talk about what we can do 
in the future. 

It is my judgment that all of you are an invaluable 
national resource. You represent tremendous years and 
expertise in Government. 

All of you have a great acquaintanceship with public 
issues and you obviously have an ability to articulate and 
advocate a point of view, and these characteristics, it seems 
to me, ought to be utilized in the months ahead. 

I, for one, welcome your advice and welcome your 
counsel. And I might add a postscript: I have sure been 
getting it. [Laughter] 

But nevertheless, I am delighted and pleased to see you 
all and I hope and trust that these hours left in your 2-day 
gathering will be the most pleasant and the most enjoyable. 

I now would like to ask all of you to join with me and 
go into the State Dining Room and have some refresh- 
ments. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:09 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
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Interview With European Journalists 


The President’s Conversation With Robert MacNeil of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, Henry Brandon 
of the London Sunday Times, Marino de Medici of Il 
Tempo, Adalbert de Segonzac of France-Soir, and Jan 
Reifenberg of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. 
May 23, 1975 


THE PRESIDENT’S Trip TO EUROPE 


Mr. MaAcNEt. Next week, Gerald Ford makes his first 
visit to Europe as President of the United States. It is an 
omnibus mission: a summit with NATO heads of govern- 
ment, talks on the Middle East with Egyptian President 
Sadat, and meetings with the Governments of Spain and 
Italy. 

Today, Mr. Ford has invited us to the White House 
to discuss the issues facing the West. It is the first time an 
American President has met European journalists in a 
television program of this kind. 

My fellow reporters are Henry Brandon of the London 
Sunday Times, Adalbert de Segonzac of France-Soir, Jan 
Reifenberg of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
Marino de Medici of Il Tempo of Rome—all Washing- 
ton-based correspondents of long experience. 

Mr. Ford’s travels come at a pregnant time. He leaves 
an America somewhat doubtful about its world role as it 
absorbs the sudden, final collapse in Indochina. He faces 
a Western Europe hungry for reassurance, but again some- 
what doubtful of America’s present will and capacity to 
back up that reassurance. 

Mr. President, we are gathered in the room from which 
Franklin Roosevelt delivered his famous fireside chats to 
rekindle the American spirit during the Great Depression 
of the thirties. Do you see your travels to Europe as neces- 
sary to rekindle the spirit of the Atlantic Alliance? 

THE PresweENT. I think the trip has a perhaps broader 
aspect or implication. 

First, I should say that the closeness between the United 
States and the Western European countries has a long 
history and an important future. The trip, as I see it, is 
aimed at solidifying and making more cohesive this rela- 
tionship economically, diplomatically, and militarily. 

I also see it as an opportunity for us to take a look at 
the past and consult about the future and to make our 
personal relationships even better. 

And if we approach it with that attitude or with those 


viewpoints, it is my opinion that we, as well as the other 
allies, can make substantial progress. 


THE UNITED STATES AND EvuROPE 


Mr. MacNeEt. So many commentators see the Euro- 


peans in need of some reassurance. Do you feel that is 
part of your mission? 


THE PRESIDENT. I am sure that my presence there, and 
what we intend to say, and what we intend to indicate by 
our actions, will be very, very helpful in this regard. 

Mr. MacNet. Has your handling of the Mayaguez 
incident, in effect, done some of that work for you by 
reaffirming America’s will to respond when challenged? 

Tue Preswent. I am sure that both domestically in 
the United States, as well as worldwide, the handling of 
the Mayaguez incident should be a firm assurance that 
the United States is capable and has the will to act in 
emergencies, in challenges. I think this is a clear, clear 
indication that we are not only strong but we have the 
will and the capability of moving. 

Mr. Branpon. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
handling of the Mayaguez incident proved your own 
determined character but not necessarily the American 
will. It was short, and it didn’t need any Congressional 
decisions. What has weakened the credibility of the Amer- 
ican commitments, I think in the eyes of the allies, are 
these restrictions and limitations that Congress has put 
on the Presidency. And then there is also feeling that a 
kind of neoisolationism is rising in Congress. I was won- 
dering how you would deal with this doubt in American 
credibility? 

THE Preswent. There has been a tendency, during 
and as an outgrowth of the American engagement in 
Vietnam—one after another limitations placed on a 
President by the Congress. 

Now, I believe there are some new indications that 
indicate that Congress is taking another look, and per- 
haps the Mayaguez incident will be helpful in that regard. 

There were some limitations, but we lived within them, 
but it was rather short, and it didn’t require an extensive 
commitment. But there are some things taking place in 
the Congress today that I think ought to reassure our 
allies that the United States—the President, the Congress, 
and the American people—can and will work together 
in an extended commitment. 

Let me give you an illustration. This past week, the 
House of Representatives, in a very, very important vote, 
defeated an amendment that would have forced the with- 
drawal of 70,000 U.S. military personnel on a worldwide 
basis. And, of course, that would have affected our com- 
mitment to NATO. And the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was 311 to 95, as I recall. It was a much more 
favorable vote this year than the vote a year ago. 

I think this is an indication that the American people 
are getting out from under the trauma of our problems in 
Vietnam. As a matter of fact, another indication: Sen- 
ator Mansfield—the Democratic leader in the United 
States Senate—has always, in the past, been demanding 
and favoring a withdrawal of U.S. military personnel 
from NATO. Just the other day, he publicly stated that 
he was reassessing his position and wondered if it was not 
now the time to perhaps keep our strength there until 
certain other circumstances developed. 
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During the debate in the House of Representatives, the 
Democratic leader, Congressman O’Neill of Massachu- 
setts, said this was not the time or not the place or not the 
number for the United States to withdraw troops from 
overseas. 

What I am saying is, we may be entering a new era, an 
era that will be very visible and very substantive in show- 
ing the United States capability and will to not only do 
something in a short period of time but to stick with it. 

Mr. Branpon. Are you taking a Congressional delega- 
tion with you to Brussels? 

Tue Presment. No, I am not. 

Mr.Branpon. I was wondering whether from the Eu- 
ropean point of view—I mean, I don’t want to butt into 
Presidential business—it might not be very helpful for 
Members of Congress to explain the situation in Congress, 
and it may also have some advantages vice versa. 

THE Presment. Let me answer it in this way: We 
have a continuous flow of Members of the Congress, Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, traveling to Europe, and I think 
it is good. They meet periodically with their counterparts 
in various European countries. So there is no doubt that 
the attitude of Congress will be well explained to heads of 
state and to other parliamentarians. I don’t think it is 
necessary to take on this trip Members of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. DE Mepicr. May I focus one moment on the shade 
of difference between the political and the military type 
of assurances the United States can give to Europe? Eu- 
ropeans are concerned not as much as the link between 
the American security and the European security but be- 
tween American security and what we may call the future 
of European democracies, which are in trouble in some 
cases. How do you look at the all-political problem from 
this point of view? 

THE PrEsmENT. We, of course, have to be most care- 
ful that we don’t involve ourselves in the internal politics 
of any country, European or otherwise. We, of course, 
hope that there isstability in any and all governments, in 
Europe particularly, and that the political philosophy of 
the party that controls the country is one that has a rela- 
tionship to our own political philosophy not in a partisan 
way but in a philosophical way. And when we see some ele- 
ments in some countries gaining ground, the Communist 
element, for example, it does concern us. 

I think Portugal is a good example. We, of course, were 
encouraged by the fine vote of the Portuguese people. I 
think the Communist Party got only 121% percent of the 
vote and the non-Communist parties got the rest. But, 
unfortunately, that vote has not as of this time had any 
significant impact on those that control the government, 
but nevertheless we approve of the political philosophy of 
the people of Portugal. We are concerned with some of 
the elements in the government. 


Mr. MacNeEt. Mr. President, could I come back to the 
Congressional question for a moment. Are you saying 
that as a result of the trends you see now in the Congress 
that you are no longer, as you were at your press confer- 
ence on April 3, frustrated by the restrictions Congress 
has placed on the Chief Executive? 


Tue Preswent. I said this was the beginning per- 
haps of a new era. 

Mr. MacNeEt. Could it lead to the Congress reversing 
itself on the War Powers Act? 

THe Preswent. I doubt that. I think the Congress 
felt that the War Powers Act worked reasonably well in 
the Mayaguez incident. But there are some other limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by Congress which I think 
are counter-productive or not helpful, for example, the 
aid cutoff to Turkey. Turkey is a fine ally in NATO. We 
have had over a long period of time excellent political and 
diplomatic relations with Turkey. I am working very hard, 
for example, to try and get the Congress to remove that 
limitation on aid to Turkey. 

We have been successful in the Senate. We hope to do 
so in the House. But there are some others plus that that 
I hope we can modify or remove in order for the President 
to act decisively, strongly, in conjunction with the Con- 
gress, but not hamstrung by the Congress. , 

Mr. DE Seconzac. Mr. President, the Europeans have 
been deeply struck by a poll recently indicating that the 
American people would only accept military intervention 
to defend Canada and no other country. Now, this seems 
to indicate a deep sense of isolationism or at least neoiso- 
lationism, and I wonder what you feel about that question, 
what you think of that poll, and how you think you can 
react against that trend in your own country? 

Tue Presment. I am positive that that poll was an 
aftermath of our involvement in Vietnam. I believe that 
the United States, the American people, will completely 
live up to any international commitments that we have. 
That poll was taken in isolation, so to speak. It was not 
related to any crisis or any challenge. I think the record 
of the American people in the past is one that clearly 
indicates we will respond to a challenge, we will meet a 
crisis and will live up to our commitments. The history 
is better than some poll taken in isolation. 

Mr. bE Seconzac. You don’t feel that there is, then, 
an isolationist mood in America at this stage? 

Tue Present. I think there was one developing dur- 
ing and even to some extent after the war in Indochina or 
in South Vietnam. But now that we are freed of that prob- 
lem, it seems to me that the American people will feel 
better about their relationships around the world, will 
want me as President, and will want the Congress as their 
Congress, to live up to the commitments and be a part 
of an interdependent world in which we live today. 
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DETENTE 


Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, could we move on to the 
relations with the Communist world and the question of 
détente. It seems to many that the United States is moving 
into a new emphasis in its foreign policy away from dé- 
tente, towards more support for the allies. In fact, Secre- 
tary Kissinger has even used the word, of a need for a new 
abrasive foreign policy. How would you describe the post- 
Vietnam foreign policy, and is it shifting away from 
détente? 

Tue Preswwent. I don’t think there is a contradiction 
between reaffirmation and strengthening of our relation- 
ships with our allies and a continuation of détente. 

The United States, through many Administrations fol- 
lowing World War II, has had a consistent foreign policy. 
It is my desire, as President, to build on this foreign policy 
that has been developed over the years. 

It does encompass working with our allies in Europe, in 
the Middle East, in Africa, in Latin America, in Asia, and 
in other parts of the world, and I think by strengthening 
those relationships, it gives us a better opportunity to use 
détente for the purposes for which it was designed. 

Détente was not aimed at solving all the problems. It 
was an arrangement—and still is—for the easing of ten- 
sions when we have a crisis. 

Now, it can’t solve every crisis, but it can be very help- 
ful in some, and it can have some long-range implications, 
for example, SALT I and hopefully SALT II. 

What I am saying is that our policy can be one of work- 
ing more closely with our allies and, at the same time, 
working, where we can, effectively with our adversaries or 
potential adversaries. 

Mr. REIFENBERG. Mr. President, Secretary Kissinger 
has just repeated the American commitment to West Ber- 
lin. He called it, as I recall it, the acid test of détente. Now, 
the Soviet Union has recently challenged the four-power 
status of Berlin by raising some questions about East Ber- 
lin. Do you think that this is helpful for détente or that this 
is something which goes into the general area that you just 
described? 

THE PRESIDENT. It would seem to me the broad de- 
scription I gave can be very applicable to the problem 
raised involving Berlin. If the allies are strong, that will 
have an impact on any attitude that the Soviet Union 
might take, and at the same time the existence of détente 
gives the Soviet Union and ourselves an opportunity to 
work in the solution of the problem in an atmosphere with 
less tension. 

Mr. Branpon. Do you get the feeling in Congress that 
there is a certain suspicion that the Russians are getting 
more out of détente, as some of the leading Members of 
Congress have said, than the United States? 


Tue PRESIDENT. I think there are some Members of 
Congress—and perhaps some in the United States in the 


nonpolitical arena—who have the impression that the 
Soviet Union has been a bigger beneficiary than the 
United States. 

I strongly disagree with that viewpoint. I think détente 
has had mutual benefits. And I would hope that as we 
move ahead, the mutuality of the benefits will continue. 
I don’t believe that those who challenge détente and say 
it is one-sided are accurate. I think they are completely in 
error. 

Mr. bE Mepici. May I put the question differently. 
Since détente is a way of looking at current affairs, do you 
subscribe to the argument that the United States should 
only do what it finds in its own interests no matter how 
appealing détente may look at times? 

THE Present. I am not quite clear 

Mr. ve Mepici. Should the United States stick only 
to what it finds in its own interests, no matter how appeal- 
ing détente may look? 

THE PreswentT. You mean in the United States inter- 
est vis-a-vis the Soviet Union or the United States vis-a-vis 
its allies and friends around the world? 

Mr. vE Menpict. Also, in terms of, say, the European 
Security Conference, for instance, where the question has 
been raised as to what the usefulness of this whole exercise 
would be for the Europeans and the Americans without a 
counterpart? 

THE Present. I would hope that détente would have 
a broader application than only in our own self-interest. 
But I must say that we have to be very certain that what 
we do does not undercut our own security. Détente has 
been used on some occasions, if my memory serves me 
correctly, to ease tensions on a broader area than just in 
U.S.-Soviet Union relations. 

Mr. Branpon. Could you tell us whether the recent 
talks between Dr. Kissinger and Mr. Gromyko have helped 
to overcome some of the obstacles that you encountered 
on SALT? 

Tue Preswent. They, of course, went into the status 
of our SALT II negotiations. I don’t think I should 
discuss any of the details. I would simply say that the talks 
were constructive. I think they will be helpful in the 
resolution of some of the negotiations that had to follow 
after the Vladivostok meeting last December. 

Mr. bE Seconzac. Dr. Kissinger has said that détente 
should not be selective. Do you feel that from now on, 
when there are certain problems going on the periphery 
of the Western world and of détente, you should take the 
Russians to task on those subjects in a harsher way than 
you have done up to now in Vietnam, for example, and 
the help they gave to the North Vietnamese? 

Tue PresivenT. We have indicated quite clearly that 
we didn’t approve of the supplying of Soviet arms to the 
North Vietnamese. We have clearly said that détente is 
not a fishing license in troubled waters. I think that the 
implication of that statement is very clear. 
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We intend to be very firm, but détente gives us an 
opportunity to be flexible and flexible in a very meaningful 
way. 

So, it will be orchestrated to meet the precise problem 
that is on the agenda. We can be firm when necessary 
and we can be flexible when that attitude is applicable. 

Mr. REIFENBERG. Mr. President, on SALT, one more 
question, if I may. Do you think, sir, that to solve the 
problems that have come up in SALT II, it requires a 
political impetus and decision by the two leaders involved, 
namely, yourself and the General Secretary? 

THE PRESIDENT. We found from the meeting in Vladi- 
vostok that there were certain issues that had to be solved 
at the very highest level, and Mr. Brezhnev and myself 
did do that. I suspect that as we move into the final nego- 
tiations it will be required that the General Secretary and 
myself make some final decisions. And therefore I would 
hope that the preliminaries can be gotten out of the way 
and most of the issues can be resolved, and then the final 
small print, so to speak, can be resolved when Mr. 
Brezhnev and I meet, hopefully, this fall. 


Tue ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


Mr. MacNeEt. Mr. President, you said a moment ago, 
talking about détente, if the allies are strong, détente will 
work. A lot of commentators—and one noted one in News- 
week this week—see a perceptible sliding among the allies 
in Western Europe with the growth of pacifist spirit, a 


growth of Marxist philosophy in certain governments in 
the West, and wonder and are asking whether they are 
not going to end up in the embrace of the Soviet Union 
in making an accommodation with the Soviet Union. Do 
you have any slight fears as you set out for Europe that 
that is what is happening to the Western Alliance and 
you need to do something about it? 

THE PREswENT. My impression is that the Western 
Alliance is very strong and there is no reason why it can’t 
be made stronger. I have followed the recent meeting of 
the secretaries of defense, so to speak, and the report I 
got back was encouraging. We do have to upgrade, we 
do have to modernize our military capability in the 
Alliance, and I think we will. I am convinced that in the 
political area the meeting we are going to have will be 
helpful and beneficial in that regard. 

So although I see some problems in one or more coun- 
tries internally, I think basically the Alliance is strong. 
And as long as our allies in Europe see that the United 
States is not going to pull out, that the United States will 
continue to be a strong partner, I think this will strengthen 
the forces favoring the Alliance in our European allies. 

Mr. DE Seconzac. Mr. President, there are quite a 
number of problems in the Alliance at this stage all along 
the Mediterranean border—in Portugal, in Turkey, in 
Greece. You say, however, that the Alliance is strong. 


Therefore, you believe that these problems can be settled 
without too much difficulty? 


Tue Preswent. I certainly recognize the problem 
between Greece and Turkey involving Cyprus. It is a 
tragic development, unfortunate. But I am encouraged. 
There have been some recent talks between the foreign 
ministers of Greece and Turkey. There are to be both 
Karamanlis and Demirel in Brussels, and I hope to meet 
with both and see if we can in any way be helpful. I think 
this is a solvable problem and there is a beginning of 
the negotiating process that hopefully will lead to a solu- 
tion. We have to recognize that everything is not perfect, 
but that does not mean we cannot solve those problems 
that are on our doorstep. 


Mr. DE Seconzac. Now, Mr. President, there is another 
problem which is perhaps more important still which is 
the one of Portugal. It is going to make, I suppose, discus- 
sions in NATO very difficult with a Portuguese Govern- 
ment which is dominated by the Communists. How do 
you feel that this can be handled? Do you think that 
eventually a new law or new regulation should be made 
so that countries who don’t follow the ideology of the 
Western world can leave NATO or should be encour- 
aged to leave NATO such as the pro-Communist Portu- 
guese Government? 

THE PRESIDENT. I am concerned about the Communist 
element and its influence in Portugal and therefore Por- 
tugal’s relationship with NATO. This is a matter that 
I will certainly bring up when we meet in Brussels. I don’t 
see how you can have a Communist element significant 
in an organization that was put together and formed for 
the purpose of meeting a challenge by Communist elements 
from the East. It does present a very serious matter, and 
it is one that I intend to discuss while I am in Brussels. 

Mr. MacNett. Mr. President, it has been reported that 
when the Portuguese elections were approaching and it 
looked as though the Communists were going to do much 
better in the elections than they actually did that you were 
in favor of some action by the United States to reduce the 
possibility of their success and possibly using the CIA in 
some form. Could you tell us about that? 

THE Present. I don’t think I ought to discuss internal 
matters that might have involved another country. The 
elections turned out very well. We had no involvement. 
So I think I should leave it right there. 

Mr. DE Menict. Mr. President, you and your mission 
in Europe will be very close to Portugal. You will be 
stopping in the Iberian Peninsula in Madrid. Spain is 
one country which does not belong to the NATO com- 
munity, and it does not belong to the Europe of Nine, 
either. The Spanish people have been asking for a long 
time to be more closely associated with the European 
defense—collective defense setup, and your Government 
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perhaps has looked with even more sympathy of recent to 
the Spanish request. How do you view this policy by the 
Spanish Government at this time? 

Tue Present. Well, the United States has had a 
long and friendly relationship with Spain. In 1970, we 
signed a friendship agreement. In 1974 we had a Declara- 
tion of Principles that involved our relationship in many, 
many areas on a broad basis. 

We think Spain, because of its geographical location, 
because of other factors, is important in the Mediterran- 
ean, in Europe. We believe that somehow Spain should 
be eased into a greater role in the overall situation in 
Europe. 

Mr. MacNet. Actual membership in NATO? 

Tue PresweEnt. I am not sure that is something that 
has to be done at the present time, but it does seem to me 
that Spain, for the reasons I have given, ought to be 
brought more closely as far as our relations in the Alli- 
ance. 

Mr. REIFENBERG. Has the Portguese development, Mr. 
President, speeded that thinking? 

THE Present. I don’t believe so, consciously. It may 
have subjectively. 

Mr. bE Seconzac. Mr. President, in your first speech 
when you became President, first important speech, you 
talked of Europe, you talked of alliance, and you never 
mentioned the word Europe, and you were criticized for 
that in Europe and you still since have given the im- 
pression that, for you, Europe is more the NATO organi- 
zation than the community. 

I would like to ask you, do you consider Europe as an 
entity? Do you think it should have its own independence 
and its own unity? What are your views on that? 

THE PRESENT. I do consider Europe as an entity. 
On the other hand, we have direct relationships with the 
major nations in Europe through NATO. 

On the other hand, we do in the future and have in 
the past worked within the economic system with Eu- 
rope as a whole. For example, we have worked very 
closely with the International Energy Agency, which is 
a very important part of our efforts to avoid future prob- 
lems and to develop some solutions in the field of energy. 

We look upon Europe as an entity, but on the other 
hand, we deal in a specific way with Europe, or major 
nations in Europe, through our NATO Alliance. 

Mr. Branpon. How vital do you think is Britain’s 
participation in Europe? 

THE PRESENT. I think it is very important. I don’t 
believe I should get involved in how the vote is going to 
turn out on June 5, but I think Europe is strengthened by 
Britain’s participation. I think our overall Western world 
economic strength is likewise improved and strengthened 
by Britain’s participation. 


ENERGY 


Mr. Branpon. You mentioned the international energy 
organization, and there is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among European governments that they have done much 
more in reducing the consumption of petrol than the 
United States has. I know you have tried, and I was won- 
dering now, in view of the fact that Congress did not come 
up with a bill, are you going to raise the import tax by 
another dollar? 

Tue Preswent. I agree with you entirely. The Eu- 
ropean nations have done a much better job in reducing 
the consumption of petrol, or gasoline as we call it, and 
I admire them for it. 

As President, I have tried to convince the Congress that 
they ought to pass a comprehensive energy program that 
would aim at conservation on the one hand and new 
sources of energy on the other. 

Now, I am going to make a decision in the next 48 
hours as to whether or not I will increase by one dollar the 
import levy on foreign oil. The Congress has failed very 
badly. They have done literally nothing affirmatively to 
solve our energy problem. 

Perhaps the imposition of the extra dollar will stimulate 
the Congress to meet the problem that is important from 
the point of view of not only ourselves but the consuming 
nations—those in Europe, ourselves, Japan. I am very 
disturbed, I might say, about Congress’ lack of affirmative 
action. 

Mr. Branpon. The statement by the Shah that he is 
going to increase the price again by 25 percent has not 
helped you in Congress, has it? 

Tue Present. I think it probably has helped us 
because if the price of oil is increased and we have no de- 
fense against it, it proves the need and necessity for the 
United States to have the kind of an energy program that 
I have. proposed. 

‘If we had that program in place, the one I recom- 
mended to the Congress in January, the threat of an in- 
crease in the oil price would be far less. It is the lack of 
action by the Congress that puts us more and more 
vulnerable to price increases by OPEC nations. 

So, I hope this prospective or threatened oil price 
increase will get the Congress to do something such as 
what I have recommended. Then we would not have to 
worry about that. 

Mr. MacNetz. Did you try and persuade the Shah not 
to raise the price of oil, as he is quite influential in the 
group of OPEC nations? 

Tue Presment. We talked about it. He indicated that 
there might be an increase. I did point out that it could 
have very adverse economic impacts, not only on the con- 
suming nations, like Western Europe, the United States, 
Japan, but it could have very, very bad effects on the less 
developed nations, who are more of a victim than even 


ourselves. 
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I would hope that there would be a delaying action, but 
in order to make ourselves less vulnerable for this one and 
for other threatened increases in the future, the United 
States has to have a strong energy program, an energy 
program that is integrated with that of Western Europe 
through the International Energy Agency. And I can 
assure you that we are going to keep urging and pressur- 
ing and trying to move the Congress so that we end up 
with a kind of a program that will preclude these 
increases. 

Mr. MacNet. Could I ask one other question on 
energy? Defense Secretary Schlesinger said in an interview 
this week that if there came another oil embargo, the 
United States would not be so tolerant this time and could 
act, and he even mentioned military action. Now, could 
you explain what that means? 

Tue Presment. I would rather define our policy this 
way. We have sought throughout the Middle East to have 
a policy of cooperation rather than confrontation. We 
have made a tremendous effort to improve our relations 
with all Arab countries. And we have continued our ef- 
forts to have good relations with Israel. 

If we put the emphasis on cooperation rather than con- 
frontation, then you don’t think about the potentiality 
that was mentioned by the Secretary of Defense. Since we 
do believe in cooperation, we don’t consider military 
operations as a part of any policy planning that we have 
in mind. 

Mr. MacNeEt.. But it is a contingency not entirely ruled 
out if things should go wrong? 

Tue Present. Well, we put emphasis on coopera- 
tion, not confrontation, so we in effect rule out the other. 


NucLeAR MATERIALS 


Mr. ve Mepict. In the spirit of cooperation, we are 
looking at the United States for leadership in the area 
of development of alternate sources of energy. We are par- 
ticularly looking at you for obtaining a nuclear fuel— 
enriched uranium, natural uranium—and, very important 
for us, access to technology. What do you plan to do in 
this area—in this critical area for many countries of the 
world? 

THE Present. It is very critical. I will be making 
a decision in the relatively near future as to how we can 
move affirmatively in this area to provide adequate sources 
of enriched uranium. We must do it. The basic problem is 
whether you do it through government on the one hand 
or private enterprise on the other. We will have a decision ; 
we will get going because we cannot tolerate further 
delay. 


Mr. Brannon. Mr. President, there is a great concern 
in the world about the proliferation of nuclear matter, 
and the more nuclear powerplants are going to be built, 
the more the United States is going to supply them, the 
more of that material will be available in the world. 


I was wondering whether—the question is the reproc- 
essing of this material. I wonder whether it would be pos- 
sible to find a multilateral way of trying to reprocess this 
material because there is a question of prestige with so 
many governments involved. 

Tue PresipenT. We are concerned about the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear capability. We are trying to upgrade the 
safeguards when the powerplants are sold or made avail- 
able. We think there has to be continuous consultation on 
how we can do it technically and how we can do it 
diplomatically. 

We are going to maximize our effort because if the 
number of nations having nuclear armaments increases 
significantly, the risk to the world increases; it multiplies. 
So this Administration will do anything technically, dip- 
lomatically, or otherwise to avert the danger that you are 
talking about. 

Tue Mippte East 


Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, the oil and energy race 
is intimately tied up, of course, with the Middle East. You 
and Secretary Kissinger have said recently that your re- 
assessment of policy in this most explosive and dangerous 
area which has been going on for 2 months is not yet 
complete. It is a little difficult to understand how you 
could have spent 2 months and are, as you say, meeting 
President Sadat next week with no new policy. 

Tue Preswent. I think my meeting with President 
Sadat is a very understandable part of the process. He, of 
course, has a deep interest and concern in a permanent 
peaceful solution in the Middle East. I want to get first 
hand from him his analysis, his recommendations. Of 
course, that meeting will be followed by one with Prime 
Minister Rabin here on June 11 where I will have the 
same intimate relationship, where he can give me his 
analysis and his recommendations. And some time short- 
ly thereafter we will lay out what we think is the best 
solution. 

Mr. DE Mepict. Mr. President, it has been some time 
since there was an authoritative statement of United 
States policy vis-a-vis the Middle East with reference to 
UN Resolution 242, which calls for secure boundaries 
and withdrawal from occupied territories. Would you care 
to state the policy once again? 

Tue Preswent. Of course, the United States voted 
for UN Resolution 242 and 339, so we do not believe that 
within the confines of those words, any policy in the long 
run has to fit. But the details, because they were quite 
general in many respects—the details will be set forth in 
the policy statement that I will make sometime after meet- 
ing with President Sadat and Prime Minister Rabin. 

Mr. vE Menict. Do you think that the question of 
Russian policies and overtures in the Middle East should 
be duly linked perhaps to other areas? 

Tue Preswent. The Soviet Union, as a cochairman 
of the Geneva Conference, obviously has an interest in 
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and a responsibility for progress in the Middle East. I 
notice that they have been meeting officially, diplomati- 
cally with representatives from Israel, and they have been 
meeting in the same way with many Arab nations. I think 
this could be constructive, and I certainly hope it is. 

Mr. pE SEGonzac. Mr. President, Mr. Schlesinger has 
again stressed the possibility of using force in case of an 
embargo in the Middle East, and he said that if there was 
another embargo, the United States would not have so 
much patience as last time. How do you feel about that, 
and in what case do you think military force could even- 
tually be used? 

Tue Preswent. As I said a moment ago, the policy of 
this Government is one of cooperation, not confrontation. 
And if you put the emphasis on cooperation, then you 
don’t include within any plans you have any military 
operations. 

I don’t think I should go beyond that because every- 
thing we are doing in the Middle East—the numerous 
meetings I have had with heads of states, the many con- 
sultations that Secretary Kissinger has had with foreign 
ministers—it is all aimed in trying to, in a cooperative 
way, solve the problems of the Middle East. And none of 
those plans that we have incorporate any military 
operations. 

Mr. Branpon. Mr. President, if you could give us a 
longer perspective of history. Some of your aides believe 
that the West is in decline. And I was wondering whether 
you share that outlook? 

THe Preswent. I certainly do not. I think the West 
is in a very unique situation today. The West, so to speak, 
by most standards is technologically ahead of any other 
part of the world. The West, I think, under our system 
of free governments, is in a position to move ahead, taking 
the lead in freedom for people all over the world. It seems 
to me that whether it is substantively or otherwise, the 
West could be on the brink of a leap forward giving lead- 
ership to the rest of the world. So, I am an optimist, not 
a pessimist. 

Mr. MacNet.. There is one aspect to the Middle East, 
Mr. President, which possibly concerns your visit to Eu- 
rope this next week. Some of your officials have said that 
one of your concerns was possibly to suggest to the Alli- 
ance that it widen its sphere of attention and interest. 
Does that mean into the Middle East, and what exactly 
do you have in mind? 

THE Present. I don’t think the Alliance, as such, 
ought to involve itself in the Middle East. Of course, 
every one of the countries in Western Europe, including 
the United States and Canada, have an interest in a 
permanent peaceful solution in the Middle East. And 
each of the countries will have an impact, some—for one 
reason or another—more than other nations. But I don’t 
think the Alliance should, as a unified body, move into 
these very delicate negotiations. 


Mr. MacNet. What is this initiative that you are re- 
ported to be considering to suggest that it does widen its 
sphere of attention? 

TuHeE Preswent. Well, it would be in a broad, but not 
substantive way. The impact of each nation, if we could 
all agree, whether it was done through the Alliance, would 
be extremely beneficial and most helpful in getting the 
Arab nations, as well as Israel, to resolve some of these 
longstanding, volatile questions. 

Mr. MacNet. Do you mean asking individual mem- 
bers of NATO to do more in the Middle East? 

Tue Preswent. Right, and to not officially coordinate 
their efforts but unofficially work together. 


Tue Common MARKET 


Mr. ve Seconzac. Back in NATO—I would like to 
move back to Europe very briefly—I would like to come 
back to your answer on your attitude towards the Com- 
mon Market. I had a feeling by what you were saying 
that you have a slightly cool attitude towards the Common 
Market. Do you still believe and support the unity of 
Europe in the same way as President Kennedy supported 
it but which was less strongly supported by President 
Nixon? Where do you stand exactly? 

Tue Presment. I give full support to the Common 
Market, the European Community efforts in trying to 
resolve some of the difficult economic problems. Under 
this Administration under my time as President, we will 
work together, I hope. And there have been some recent 
illustrations where we have been able to resolve some very 
sticky problems in the field of agriculture in a very con- 
structive way. 

I think this will be our attitude. And I have some good 
evidence, I think, by recent developments that will be 
the attitude of the Community. 

Mr. DE Seconzac. Mr. President, are you apprehen- 
sive of European rivalry? 

Tue Present. Rivalry in the broadest sense? 

Mr. bE Seconzac. Yes, in the broadest sense. 

Tue Presment. I am not apprehensive because I think 
America is strong and we have the will and we have got 
the technical capability. I think we can compete with any 
segment of the globe. And I happen to think competition 
is good. I don’t like to discount it, but I think competition 
is beneficial to everybody. 


Tue Forp PRESMENCY 


Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, could I just conclude— 
as we have come to the end of our time—could I just 
conclude by asking you a quick personal question? Since 
you have spent your first 9 months in office cleaning up 
messes and reacting to things that were left on your plate 
as you took over the office, do you now feel yet that you 
have put a Ford stamp on the Presidency? 
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Tue Presment. I think we have made a tremendous 
amount of progress in achieving that. Let me take two or 
three examples. We have a Ford energy program devel- 
oped entirely under my Administration. We have a Ford 
economic program which will be successful. We are 
making substantial headway in building on past foreign 
policy, but as we work toward a SALT II agreement, 
as we work toward some of the other problem areas in 
foreign policy, I think you will see a Ford Administration 
imprimatur. And therefore I am optimistic that we can 
see as we look back historically that before this date there 
was clear and convincing evidence both at home and 
abroad there was a Ford Administration. 

Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, thank you for talking to 
us. May I, on behalf of my colleagues, wish you a very 
pleasant travels to Europe, a continent of millions of 
whose people will have been watching this program. 
Thank you. 

Tue PReswenT. We are looking forward to it. 

NOTE: The interview began at 11:03 a.m. in the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion Room at the White House. It was taped for broadcast on the 
BBC at | p.m., e.d.t., as well as broadcast on networks in a number 


of other countries. The interview was shown on the Public Broad- 
casting System in the United States at 9 p.m. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Announcement of Report of Emergency Board No. 186 
Investigating the Dispute. May 23, 1975 


Emergency Board No. 186, appointed on April 16, 
1975, by Executive Order 11852, has submitted its report 
to the President. 

The Board was created pursuant to the President’s 
authority under Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act to 
avert a strike of the Nation’s railroads scheduled for April 
18, 1975, by some 117,000 workers represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks. Under the 
provisions of the act, any work action may not be initiated 
before 12:01 A.M., June 23, 1975. 

Agreements between the railroads and seven other 
unions representing approximately 60 percent of the em- 
ployees involved in national railroad bargaining were 
reached between January and March 1975. BRAC, which 
represents about 25 percent of the Nation’s railroad work- 
ers, was involved in the national negotiations both jointly 
and separately with the other unions. Five other unions 
besides BRAC have yet to reach agreement with the 
Carriers. 

The Board recommended that the wage and cost-of- 
living provisions of the new BRAC contract fall within 
the pattern created by the seven other unions. Within the 
pattern it suggested that the October 1, 1975, pattern 
wage increase of 5 percent be converted to a flat 31 cents 


per hour based on the BRAC average hourly rate and 
that the 4 percent wage increase scheduled for July 1, 
1977, be advanced in return for the lower entry wage 
rates proposed by the union. The Board recommended 
that, as in the other settlements, medical benefits be con- 
tinued on the same level and that a new dental plan be 
initiated in 1976. The Board rejected the union’s request 
for job protection after one year of service and instead 
recommended the establishment of a job stabilization and 
retraining policy committee. Regarding the extension of 
the scope of BRAC’s contracts to presently uncovered 
employees, the Board suggested a goal on a national basis 
of converting 10 percent of the present fully or partially 
excepted positions to covered status within 90 days after 
signing an agreement. Negotiations on these conversions 
would be conducted at the local level. 

NOTE: The announcement was made available by the White House 
Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 

The 29-page ‘“‘Report to the President by Emergency Board No. 
186, Appointed by Executive Order 11852, Dated April 16, 1975, 
Pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as Amended” was 
made available with the announcement. 


For Executive Order 11852, see page 393 of this volume of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


May 19 

The President greeted a group of eighth grade students 
from Ipswich, Mass., Junior High School who were visit- 
ing the White House. 


May 20 

The President met at the White House with the Re- 
publican Congressional leadership. 

In the evening, the President hosted a dinner for a 
group of Republican Members of Congress to discuss his 
Presidential campaign. 

May 21 

A group of Republican Senators who will be seeking 
reelection in 1976 met with the President at the White 
House. 

The President announced the appointment of Timothy 
A. Barrow, mayor of Phoenix, Ariz., as a member of the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy. 
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The President met with his Labor-Management Com- 
mittee. 

The President met with a group of Republican Party 
leaders from major cities who were in Washington to 
attend a seminar sponsored by the Republican National 
Committee. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Thomas 
J. Meskill, former Governor of Connecticut, as a member 
of the President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, 
effective April 23, 1975. 


May 22 

Members of the Senate Committee on Aeronautics and 
Space Sciences and the House Committee on Science and 
Technology met with the President at the White House 
to discuss the position of science adviser to the President. 
At the meeting, the President made known his decision 
that there will be a science and technology adviser to the 
President. 

President Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal met with 
the President and later was the guest of honor at a work- 
ing luncheon hosted by President Ford. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 18, 1975 
Advance text: remarks at commencement 
exercises at the University of Pennsylvania 


Advance text: remarks at a reception honor- 
ing Senator Hugh Scott 


Released May 19, 1975 


Fact sheet: on the President’s message to 
Congress transmitting the proposed rail- 
road revitalization bill 

News conference: on the President’s message 
to Congress transmitting the proposed 
railroad revitalization bill—by William T. 
Coleman, Jr., Secretary of Transportation 

News conference: on the President’s decision 
to veto the surface mining control and rec- 
lamation bill—by Frank G. Zarb, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion 


Released May 20, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at the Freedom Day 
Celebration in Charlotte, N.C. 


Released May 22, 1975 


News conference: on their meeting with the 
President to discuss the position of science 
adviser to the President—by James M. 
Cannon, Assistant to the President for Do- 
mestic Affairs, Senator Frank E. Moss, and 
Representative Olin E. Teague 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 19, 1975 


Travel Expense Amendments Act of 1975. 
Approved May 23, 1975 


An act making appropriations for special 
assistance to refugees from Cambodia and 
Vietnam for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 19, 1975 


NorRMAN R. AUGUSTINE, of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Herman 
R. Staudt, resigned. 


Submitted May 21, 1975 


JoHN H. Houprince, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Singapore. 


Submitted May 22, 1975 


DANIEL P. MoYNIHAN, of New York, to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, and the Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

JAMES H. Bam, of Michigan, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, vice Gloria E. A. Toote, resigned. 

PHILIP C. JACKSON, JR., of Alabama, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1968, vice 
John Eugene Sheehan, resigned. 

RICHARD L. THORNBURGH, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Henry E. Petersen, resigned. 

MICHAEL M. UHLMANN, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice W. Vin- 
cent Rakestraw, resigned. 


Public Law 94-22 


Public Law 94-24 
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